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A CHARMING GHOST. 


By Mark Eastwoop. 


* C*ONNENSCHEIN will never marry. Sonnenschein is a con- 
firmed bachelor.” 

Such was the outspoken conviction of the male friends of Dr. 
Gottlieb Sonnenschein, Professor of Philology at the University of 
Bonn, and it was always pronounced with satisfaction, for to have 
lost him from their midst would have been regarded by all as little 
short of a calamity. Without Sonnenschein no supper party would 
have been deemed complete. 

Oh, it was a good thing to see him rise in his place on some 
special occasion, his deep-set eyes gleaming like will-o’-the-wisps, 
his whimsical face twitching with suppressed humour. The company 
would hang on his lips in silent expectation to burst into a roar 
when out from its fantastic wrappings came the reserved joke which 
was to sweep down the barriers of decorum with its final thrust. 

No wonder, therefore, that for the long vacation Sonnenschein 
was in great demand. He was besieged with invitations to join 
parties touring to every quarter of Europe ; yet, in accordance with 
a strange freak that had taken possession of him to wander alone, 
as he had done when a lad, along the banks of his beloved Rhine, 
we behold him leaving the deserted town with a knapsack on his back 
and a stout stick as his sole companion. 

A few days later, on a sultry afternoon, he was ascending the hill 
which is crowned by the stately castle of Rheineck. He walked 
slowly, hat in hand, often pausing to wipe his heated face, for the 
heat was oppressive. At length, at a bend of the winding path, he 
discovered a seat which, standing back in the shade of trees, invited 
him to rest, and with a sigh of relief he yielded to the invitation. 
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Soon a pleasant sense of languor stole over him. The lovely 
landscape began to swim before his gaze, and, ere he was aware, he 
fell asleep. 

The level sun was shining in his face when he awoke with the 
murmur of voices in his ears. 

“Tourists !” he muttered, and, “ /o¢stausend/ I must have slept ! ” 

“This is your hat, sir,” said a clear treble voice in the English 
tongue. 

Now Sonnenschein understood English. He spoke it, too, in a 
style that was quite comprehensible to the enlightened Englander. 

“ Ach-oh! Tank you—my hat. Ye-es, it is indeed my hat, 
leetle mees. I tank you very much.” And he beamed with a 
comical expression of amusement and pleasure on the small fairy 
at his side. 

She wore a very short pink frock, and had very long legs for her 
size. A round hat, like a pink mushroom, adorned her head, from 
under which fell a shower of golden hair. She was rosy with health, 
and looked at him with forget-me-not eyes. Sonnenschein admired 
her immensely. “Ach!” he ejaculated, and she tossed her sunny 
mane coquettishly. 

“Are you going to the castle?” she asked, but without awaiting 
his reply. “ We are,” she continued; “ that is, father and mother, 
and Jack and Jim, down there. Father says we shall be too late. 
Do you think they will let us in when we get to the top?” 

She looked up to the Professor’s face in much anxiety. 

He looked at his watch. 

“So late!” he exclaimed. ‘We must, indeed, hasten us !” 

“Qh, and they are crawling like snails!” cried the child. “I 
will run back and hurry them up.” 

“And I will speed me to acquaint the castellan of your approach.” 

“Please do. Tell her we are close behind.” And she left him 
to resume the ascent with rapid strides. 

On reaching the top he found that the gate leading to the entrance 
court stood open. He mounted the moss-grown steps. 

The old woman who acted as guide had just been showing a party 
over the edifice. She was turning the key of the gail-studded portal. 
Sonnenschein approached her, and so adroitly did he negotiate, that 
when the pink fairy appeared with her friends she was graciously 
willing to accompany them. It chanced that the people leaving the 
castle were friends of the new arrivals, so that in the surprise and 
pleasure of the meeting the Professor remained unnoticed. 

As soon as the door was open he slipped into the shadow of the 
archway until the excited group had passed him by. Then issuing 
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from his hiding-place, he entered upon one of those exhaustive 
explorations which was his delight. He chuckled to himself at his 
cleverness in eluding the others, for to race at the tail of a troupe of 
tourists, headed by a mumbling guide, over a building that teems 
with historical interest, was to destroy all its charm for him. 

After investigating the various rooms, he climbed the turret stairs 
and stepped out on the roof. ‘The scene which met his view was 
one to be remembered. What wonder that, with his profound sense 
of the beautiful in nature, our Professor should forget the flight of 
time in his contemplation of it ! 

How long his oblivion might have lasted it is difficult to say, had 
not his eye chanced on certain moving objects far below, on the 
hill side. A familiar pink mushroom bobbed in and out amongst 
them. 

“Heavens! It was the English people! They were almost at 
the foot of the hill!” 

As he stumbled hastily down the worn steps of the corkscrew 
staircase he wondered that he did not hear the cracked voice of the 
castellan calling to him ; he felt that he deserved a reprimand for 
keeping her waiting. 

The reason of the silence was explained when, on reaching the 
archway, he found that the portal was shut against him. They had 
either forgotten him, or taken it for granted that he had left the 
castle before them, it mattered not which. He was locked in! Now 
an ordinary person in such a situation would have at once begun 
to make a row to be released. Not so Professor Sonnenschein. In 
face of a dilemma the philosophy of his great nature asserted itself. 
He first tried the door to make quite sure that it was locked, and, 
finding that it was so, he calmly stroked his moustache, a droll smile 
flitting about his features. His sense of the ridiculous was touched. 

Sound travels far on a still evening. A few hardy blows against 
the door with his stout stick would be heard in the adjacent restau- 
rant, which was kept by the old woman. 

He was lifting his stick to summon her, when a notion entered 
his whimsical head—a notion that savoured of romance and adven- 
ture, and Sonnenschein was a very Don Quixote in his love of these 
elements. 

Why should he not spend the night in the castle? It would be 
a unique experience, and interesting from a psychological point of 
view. What would be the sensations engendered by such a situation ? 
The desire to experience them attracted him irresistibly. Though 
far from indifferent to creature comforts, he was willing and eager to 
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sacrifice his supper and his comfortable bed as proof of the 
superiority of mind over matter. 

When, fortified by this heroic resolution, he turned and re-entered 
the grand old hall, the subdued light of declining day faintly illu- 
mined it. The dimmed and rusted armour on the walls scarcely 
reflected its rays. Where the shadows brooded, the linked suits of 
mail and grotesque visors looked like strange clinging creatures 
of a bygone world. The ragged banners hung motionless from 
the ceiling, like the pendant wings of sleeping bats. 

Sonnenschein lingered here, taking in effects until it grew too 
dark to distinguish objects; then he once more mounted to the roof. 

It was a relief to emerge into the sweet pure air, and leave 
darkness and the dead past behind. To stand thus alone, high 
above the haunts of men, inspired the Professor with a feeling of 
exaltation. He observed the signs of cheerful life beneath him ; the 
Rhine steamers with their freight of pleasure-seekers ; the train 
puffing into Brohl ; the main road dotted with vehicles and pedes- 
trians ; the red roofs of hamlets speaking of peaceful domesticity ; 
and, over all, lay the warm soft tints from the glowing west. 

A whiff of broiling “ bef-stek ” ascending to his nostrils from the 
restaurant awoke him to the consciousness of a hungry stomach. 
He took out his case and lit a cigar, beginning slowly to pace the 
leads as he smoked it. 

Presently his attention was arrested by the appearance of a point 
of light that seemed to hang suspended in the summit of one of 
the trees to the left. He could not at first account for it ; then it 
occurred to him that the left wing of the castle was inhabited, and 
that the light must proceed from one of the upper windows. 

They had told him at the inn that the wing was occupied by an 
eccentric “ Edelfraulein,” whom no one ever saw. She was a poetess. 

Sonnenschein smiled now at the recollection, and there arose in 
his imagination a picture of the lady. 

She was of the large-boned, hard-featured, strong-minded type of 
women. She had a Roman nose and wore spectacles. Her genius, 
he felt sure, would find expression in stirring epic. Only such a 
woman would elect to dwell alone in a gloomy castle, haunted by a 
host of ghostly associations. Weary at length with perambulating 
the roof, he seated himself with his back supported against the pro- 
jection of the low doorway. 

In this attitude he must have dozed, for it surprised him to hear 
from near and far the clocks chime the hour of midnight. 

Meanwhile a light breeze had sprung up, so that, notwithstanding 
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the warm season, he felt chilled. The locality of a roof makes a 
somewhat too airy sleeping place, even in the height of summer. 
He scrambled to his feet and took a few turns to relax his stiffened 
joints. 

The light, he observed, still glimmered in the tree to his left. 

“‘Ah! burning the midnight oil,” he said aloud, with his whim- 
sical smile. ‘ No wonder that such talented ladies spoil their eye 
and have to wear spectacles.” 

Presently he halted at the doorway and gazed down into the 
black abyss. 

“The witching time of night,” he muttered. ‘Thou must 
fortify thy heart, Gottlieb, and descend to make acquaintance with 
the ghosts of the castle.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he groped his way down the 
winding stairs, which seemed interminable. At the foot black dark- 
ness enveloped him, and he was glad to avail himself of a few 
matches to light him along the passage. 

As vulgar superstitious fear can scarcely exist in a mind of high 
moral culture, nor could his imagination admit of the supernatural, 
the Professor wandered from room to room; impressed, it is true, yet 
serene and composed in spirit. The effect of the half-revelations in- 
duced by the moonbeams falling through the window-holes was weird 
in the extreme. He made mental notes of what he saw, for the 
mystic hour and the sense of isolation made his mind receptive and 
analytic. 

If suddenly a fantastic winged creature flitted across the glimpses 
of the moon, his cool judgment pronounced it a bat; if unearthly 
sounds broke the stillness, he told himself that they proceeded 
from rats. 

Most of all did the lofty hall inspire him with admiration. The 
night breeze entering by the empty window-holes stirred the banners 
as though with mysterious fingers. More than ever did the armour 
on the walls take the semblance of uncouth shapes, of unearthly 
things, clinging motionless, and watching him with dull unwinking 
eyes. Yet his pulses did not quicken as these ideas struck him. 
He encouraged and dwelt on them as poetical fancies worth remem- 
bering. 

Unable to tear himself away from so impressive a scene, he sat 
down on a projecting piece of masonry just inside the huge chimney, 
from whence he could survey it at his leisure. 

Suddenly there broke‘on the stillness of the night a noise— 
a mysterious, inexplicable noise—that, awakening the slumherjng 
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echoes, seemed to fill the old place with waves of sound that wailed 
and moaned like legions of lost souls. 

Instinctively he crouched down and put up his arms, under the 
impression that something was about to tumble on his head. How- 
ever, the noise ceasing, and finding himself unhurt, he sat up and 
looked about him. 

Professor Sonnenschein, as we have stated, had no belief in the 
supernatural, but how was he to account for what he saw? He had 
heard of optical delusions—was he the victim of one? 

He strained his eyes and stared with all his might. Yes, it was 
there, and he was in perfect possession of all his faculties. 

A female figure was gliding noiselessly along the far end of the hall. 
She held a lamp aloft in her hand ; its rays illuminated her features, 
they were transcendently lovely. Her large and lustrous eyes moved 
awfully from side to side as she advanced. She was dressed in a 
long white robe that swept the ground behind her. Her thick flaxen 
braids hung down from her shapely head to her waist. “She is the 
personification of Faust’s Gretchen,” thought Sonnenschein, begin- 
ning to glow with admiration. The lighted cigar that he had held 
between his fingers smouldered forgotten at his feet on the floor. 

All at once she stopped short, and her face seemed to assume 
an expression of astonishment which was wonderfully human. She 
sniffed the air. 

“Tabac !” she murmured in German, “I could be sworn. How 
very odd! ” 

After gazing about her for a few moments, yet, ghost like, seeing 
not the mortal that crouched in the chimney, she tugned and entered 
the passage that led to other of the apartments, plaéed the lamp on 
the ground and retraced her airy steps back to the moon-lit hall. 

Remarkable it was that, although this was the Professor’s first 
acquaintance with a ghost, he was not in the least degree appalled. 
His only anxiety was that he might not, by inadvertent cough or sneeze, 
scare it away. He remained motionless, and scarcely daring to breathe. 

She had gone over to one of the windows, where she leaned, 
looking so fair, so sweet, so spiritual, that had she unfolded a pair 
of silvery wings and flown away he would have grieved but scarcely 
have wondered. 

Now she heaved a gentle sigh, ah! such a human sigh, that Son- 
nenschein had almost forgotten himself and sighed too in very 
sympathy. At length she moved away, re-entered the passage and 
took up the lamp, then, gradually receding, was lost to his sight. 
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The next moment he had left his hiding-place and was following 
her. Whilst he groped his way in the dark his heart beat as tumul- 
tuously as that of the most ardent lover hastening to the presence 
of his mistress. At a bend in the passage he perceived a stream 
of light proceeding from the doorway of one of the apartments. He 
stole up to it, and cautiously advanced an eye. 

She was there. With her back towards him she was bending 
over something in her hand; the lamp stood beside her on the stone 
table. 

What was she so intent on? Could it be the likeness of some 
ghostly lover? What a paragon must he have been to have won 
the heart of this exquisite flower of maidenhood. Incredible as it 
may seem, the Professor experienced a pang of jealousy, his 
curiosity waxing so great that it got the better of his discretion. 
He deliberately crept up behind and peeped over her shoulder. 

With an absurd feeling of relief he discovered that it was an 
open note-book that she held, in which she was diligently writing 
with a pencil. 

His curiosity was not yet satisfied—he must learn what she was 
writing ; and eagerly leaning forward to read, his long beard acci- 
dentally swept her neck. 

She gave a violent start, which brought her head into contact 
with his. To be a ghost’s head it was a hard one, and the water 
rushed to his eyes from the blow. The book fell from her fingers. 
She turned and saw him. A cry that was strangely human escaped 
her lips, and her dilated eyes remained fixed, as though in awful 
fascination, on the intruder. 

Aghast at the consequences of his temerity, Sonnenschein re- 
treated to the doorway. He vainly strove to form words of apology, 
but his tongue refused utterance ; he could only bow repeatedly, 
accompanying each inclination with gesticulations intended to con- 
vey the abject state of his feelings. 

To his dismay he saw the beautiful eyes set like two stars ; the 
small hands clutched the air as though seeking support, and had he 
not rushed forward and caught her she would have fallen on the 
hard stone. 

Awful dilemma! What was he todo? He held the body—ah ! 
no mistake about it, a real, natural body—and gazed wildly into the 
pale face. There was no water, no restorative, no assistance to be 
had. He lowered his burden to the ground, and fell to chafing the 
cold hands. 
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Presently she stirred. The fringed eyelids parted, and her eyes 
rested vaguely on the bearded face close to her own. 

Sonnenschein’s was a countenance calculated to win the confi- 
dence of the most timid of her sex. In its gentleness and strength 
it encouraged the weak to seek protection of its owner, and now 
it was eloquent with tenderest solicitude. As, half unconscious, she 
gazed into it, she gathered courage, but soon the singularity of her 
situation seemed to dawn on her. She moved uneasily. 

“Do you feel better, madam ?” he faltered. 

“Better? What—what is the matter? Where am I?” 

She raised herself to a sitting posture, and looked about her in 
bewilderment. 

“Tn the castle, my lady—Rheineck.” 

“ But—but who are you ?” she stammered. 

““My name, madam, is Sonnenschein—Professor Sonnenschein. 
A most unhappy man—wretch—to have been the cause of distress 
to you. I—I find myself unable to convey to you in words my 
remorse.” 

“ But I do not understand,” she interrupted. “How do you 
come to be here ?” 

“ An unlucky accident—locked in, madam—last evening.” 

“Oh-h!” Her puzzled brain seemed to clear, a cloud of per- 
plexity to leave her brow. 

“ But why you did not knock, I cannot conceive,” she resumed. 
“Had you knocked at our door we would have let you through 
our dwelling. You have martyrised yourself unnecessarily, Herr 
Professor.” 

And now she grasped the edge of the table to pull herself to her 
feet, but Sonnenschein sprang forward to her aid. With a boldness 
and an agility which surprised himself he raised her in his arms. 

“ Are you sure, my dear lady, that you are able to stand alone?” 
he inquired, still retaining his hold of her, yet in a manner so deli- 
cate and reverential that the veriest prude could not have been 
offended. 

“ T am somewhat dizzy,” she murmured, closing her eyes, and in 
a moment her flaxen head leaned on his breast. 

Ah, how his heart bounded! He feared that its wild throbbings 
might alarm her. 

Already she withdrew herself. Her eyes sought his, and a pair of 
the most bewitching dimples began to show in her fair cheeks. Her 
sweet lips parted, displaying a row of pearly teeth, and all at once she 
broke into a silvery laugh. 
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Sonnenschein, at all times readily infected by mirth, joined in 
the laugh. Never in all his life had he felt so gay. 

** How very absurd !” she cried; “to think that we should have 
been playing ghosts to each other.” And again her laughter rang 
out, in which the delighted Professor heartily joined. 

“ And do you not wonder who I am, Professor Sonnenschein ? ” 
she asked, her dimples still playing at hide and seek. 

“T guess that you are the talented lady who resides in the left 
wing of the castle,” he replied ; “but how you entered the hall I can- 
not imagine.” 

** Not ona broom-stick, I assure you!” she cried gleefully. “ And 
I have a name like any other mortal. Do you know it ?” 

“‘T have not the happiness, dear lady.” 

“Tt is Gretchen von Morgenstern.” 

“Gretchen, after all !” exclaimed Sonnenschein, forgetting him- 
self in his surprise and delight. The next moment he was covered 
with confusion, for a deep blush suffused her face. 

“ A thotsand pardons, madam!” he implored. ‘Think not, I 
pray you, that I could presume to address you by that familiar name. 
It sprang to my lips involuntarily, because, when first I saw you, I was 
reminded of the Gretchen in Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ You seemed the 
embodiment of the poet’s divine conception. Will you forgive 
me?” 

Whilst he was speaking, her looks sought the ground in shy em- 
barrassment, which, however, were entirely free from displeasure. 
She laughed. “I have nothing to forgive,” she responded. “It is 
because I am a blonde that you thought me like Gretchen. Besides, 
it is such a very common name.” 

“Tt is of all names the sweetest,” insisted the Professor, with so 
much warmth that she was fain to laugh again, and her white teeth 
pressed her under lip. Presently she exclaimed : 

“T am a bad hostess. You, poor prisoner, have had no supper, 
and it is long past midnight. Come, Herr Professor, and I will see 
what I can find in my larder to set before you.” 

“You are too good, my lady, but at this hour I cannot intrude.” 

‘You have no alternative,” she interrupted, “unless you would 
stay here all night? May I trouble you to carry the lamp, please ?” 

She spoke with such decision that he could do no other than 
comply, and, taking up the lamp, he offered his arm to her. She 
accepted it. 

How the touch of her fingers thrilled him, though they lay on his 
sleeve as lightly as snow-flakes! 
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“Tante Hildegard will open her eyes when she sees you, ” observed 
Gretchen as they traversed the hall. 

“ Ah! you have an aunt who lives with you ?” 

“ My good aunt Hildegard keeps house forme. Iam an orphan.” 

At this sad announcement the tender-hearted Professor involun- 
tarily pressed the little hand to his side. He echoed his companion’s 
sigh, yet it gave him satisfaction to learn that she was alone in the 


world. 

Now she left his side, and, going over to the west wall, she raised 
a piece of tapestry, discovering a low postern. 

“You did not know of this door?” she asked smiling. 

“No; it is a surprise to me, dear lady,” he replied. 

When she had taken him through, and was turning the grating 
key, he observed : 

“That is the sound which made me think that the place was 
tumbling about me.” 

* You got a fright?” 

“‘T was certainly startled, and still more so on seeing you. Had 
I seen you enter, I might have guessed that you were the lady 
resident in the castle, however much I might have wondered to 
behold a beautiful young lady in such a place at such an hour.” 

She blushed rosy red. “I had a fancy to see the grand old 
hall by moonlight,” she explained. ‘Auntie thinks me in bed; 
she will scold when she finds out what I have been doing.” 

Meanwhile they had threaded a gallery, passed through a quaint 
old dining-room, and entered an inner apartment. On the wide 
hearth a wood fire still smouldered. The room was furnished 
with oak of ancient manufacture, the wails were covered with 
tapestry. 

“T will leave you to replenish the fire,” she said, “whilst I go 
and fetch Tantchen. You will find logs in that basket,” and she 
flitted away. 

Like one in a blissful dream, Sonnenschein obeyed. The dry fuel 
was soon in a blaze, making the gigantic figures on the tapestry 
dance in the darting flames. Gods were they, and right merry ones. 
He felt like one of them, but already he heard voices and a girlish 
laugh, which brought him down from Olympus to a world of equal 
delight. 

She stood before him, and was presenting a little old lady in 
mysterious head-gear and flowered dressing-gown, who threw up 
her hands and exclaimed, as she scanned the unexpected guest : 
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“T beg most humbly to apologise, madam,” he was beginning 
when she cut him short. 

“Bless the man! how could you help it? It is the strangest 
thing! But why you did not knock and make them let you out, 
I cannot understand. Well, sit down, Herr—Herr—what was the 
name, Gretchen?” 

* Herr Professor Sonnenschein, auntie.” 

“Sit down, Herr Professor, you are starving of hunger, I am 
sure. Gretchen, my child 

But Gretchen was gone; and soon, to the Professor’s delight 
and confusion, was placing food and wine before him with her own 
hands. 

Eager to do justice to the fare, he partook plentifully of both, 
and as though the innocent “ Drachensblut” had been nectar, it 
inspired him to eloquence. How he talked! Even Tante Hildegard 
forgot the lateness of the hour while she listened. 

At length he recollected himself, and sprang to his feet with 
many apologies. The ladies would have persuaded him to stay in 
the castle, but this he declined, only begging permission to pay his 
respects to them on the morrow. 

On taking his leave, so great was his exhilaration that he ventured 
to give Gretchen’s hand a fervent squeeze, and even to carry it to 
his lips. 

What more need be said? A straw will show how the wind 
blows. Not only the next day, but many subsequent ones saw our 
Professor mounting the private path to the castle, bearing with him 
offerings of flowers ; until one memorable evening—he was due in 
Bonn on the morrow—he ascended the familiar steep with empty 
hands, his genial face clouded with anxiety ; for in his waistcoat 
pocket lay a shining symbol that was destined either to consummate 
his happiness or plunge him in the depths of woe. A couple of 
hours later, when the setting sun was gilding the west, a pair of 
lovers might have been seen lingering on a certain balcony of the 
castle. The fair head of the lady rested confidingly on the broad 
shoulder of the bearded man, whose arm encircled her waist. 

Since the startling news has got abroad that Sonnenschein is 
about to become a Benedict, and that his fair captor is endowed 
with the divine gift of poesy, we have no hesitation in identifying the 
lovers on the balcony. 
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ROUND THE TOWN WITH 
DR. JOHNSON: 


HETHER London be a pleasant place to live in, no man 
shall decide for another. Love of London, or dislike of 
London, is a question of temperament and not a matter of argument, 
except amongst those dreadful people who dispute their way through 
life. Many great men would not willingly have dwelt elsewhere, and 
of these the type, the most famous instance, has long been Dr. 
Johnson, None of his sayings is more quoted, in part at least, than 
that in which, after forty years’ rough experience of London, he 
dispelled Boswell’s doubt whether a man would not lose his zest for 
London if, instead of an occasional visit, he made it his residence. 
“Why, sir,” cried Johnson, “ you find no man at all intellectual who 
is willing to leave London. No, sir; when a man is tired of London 
he is tired of life, for there is in London all that life can afford. A 
country gentleman should bring his lady to visit London as soon as 
he can, that they may have agreeable topics of conversation when 
they are by themselves.” Dr. Johnson certainly visited London 
early, for he was only thirty months old when his mother, as he could 
recollect, brought him up from Lichfield to be touched by Queen 
Anne for the King’s Evil. When about twenty-eight, Johnson com- 
menced Londoner for life. 

Thenceforward Johnson might, indeed, lodge occasionally at 
Greenwich, or at Hampstead, or he might visit the Thrales at 
Streatham, or take country holidays when his pension permitted, but 
he remained a Londoner, an incurable Londoner, and his love of 
London never left him. He mentally returned to it as he gazed on 
beautiful scenes. He compared his favourite Fleet Street to Tempe ; 
and, on the visit to Greenwich Park, he readily assented to Boswell’s 
preference for Fleet Street. On his first quitting England, which 
was in 1773, and for the tour in the Hebrides, we find Johnson, 
after two months, declaring that, “ by seeing London I have seen as 


1 Read at the Johnson Club, London, on 13th December, 1892, 
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much life as the world can show.” When Boswell thereupon rashly 
reminded Johnson that he had not seen Pekin, Johnson thundered 
out, “ What is Pekin? ‘Ten thousand Londoners would drive all the 
people of Pekin; they would drive them like deer.” And when, 
four years later, Boswell, melancholy, and in Scotland, had to be 
consoled, it was by a letter in which Johnson said that happiness 
might be had “in other places as well as London.” Yet Johnson 
would not “‘debauch” Boswell’s mind. He adds, “I do not blame 
your preference of London to other places, for it is really to be 
preferred if the choice is free.” And, in spite of all temptations, 
Johnson remained a Londoner. More than once he was offered 
country preferment if he would take orders ; but, as he told his old 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, “he could not leave the improved 
society of the capital.” Mrs. Thrale rightly said that Johnson would 
‘rather be sick in London than well in the country.” 

In London, then, Johnson would live. To London, in the last 
months of his life, he returned to die. Who shall contend against 
such a choice as this? Philosophers may say, as of old, that they 
are never less alone than when alone. ‘Travellers may go to Pekin, 
or elsewhere. Poets may sing with Cowley of a small house and a 
large garden, or with Mr. Andrew Lang of a “ house full of books 
and a garden of flowers,” but they must at least pityingly admit that 
we are all happy if but well deceived, and that Johnson was happy in 
his London. It was not for the society of the obscure great, for he 
had little of it ; it was not for riches, for he never over-valued them. 
Life, in truth, was to him more thana livelihood. He lived, like the 
true artist in life, fora frame of mind. It was for the freedom, for 
the intellectual activity, and for the social opportunities which are 
indeed life, that Johnson loved London. 

It is fit, therefore, for us to consider what manner of place was 
this London of Johnson’s day. We cannot now go all round the 
town even with Dr. Johnson. We cannot deal with all the aspects 
of London life then, but, whatever else we omit, we must pause to 
consider what London was then in size and population. 

London is a word which has had in various centuries very different 
meanings. Once it meant the City of London as contrasted with 
the other city of Westminster. In our time it generally means what 
is called the “Metropolis,” a forest of houses occupying over 
75,000 acres, and containing four and a quarter millions of people. 
In Johnson’s time it may, by an “extensive view,” be taken to in- 
clude the cities of London and Westminster, the borough of South- 
wark, and a few then half-rural parishes, such as Hackney on the 
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north, and Lambeth on the south, which were included in the bills 
of mortality. This was an area of 21 587 acres, with a population, 
when Johnson came up to be “touch d” by Queen Anne, of a little 
over half a million, and, when he died, still under three-quarters of a 
million. This smaller London hardly grew at all in the first half of 
the eighteenth century ; and, in the latter haif, although the pre- 
decessors of the modern speculative builder tried to make the best 
of this world, they experienced some disappointments. The American 
War of Independence gave George III. and the builder a severe 
check, and only when the Bastille had fallen did the builder again 
lift up hishead. But Johnson was dead then, and Johnson’s London 
is now Our concern. 

It was said of old time that grass grew where Troy had been. The 
converse is true of London. ‘The country is always struggling with 
the town, and the country has lost much ground since Johmson’s day. 
No part of London was then situated more than a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from fields and hedgerows. Look at the maps of London 
then. There is, for example, one published in the “Environs of 
London,” by J. Roque, 1763. ‘The mansions of Kensington and of 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, the closely packed dwellings, north and south, 
east and west, from Hornsey to Penge, and from Putney and 
Hammersmith, to Woolwich and West Ham—where are they on this 
map? Here and there is seen a house or little group of houses ; but, 
for the most part, there are only fields and commons. Chelsea, 
Kensington, and Paddington were rural places. The groves of 
St. John’s Wood were unknown ; and in another map, dated 1773, 
Hackney, Stepney, Paddington and Chelsea are the country out- 
skirts of the town. Until the middle of the century Rotherhithe was 
isolated, and until the end of the century Marylebone and St. Pancras 
had much less than a fotirth of their present population. 

Johnson’s friend, General Oglethorpe, had’shot woodcock in a 
solitude where Regent Street now stands. Johnson’s acquaintance, 
Mrs. “ Blue Stecking” Montague, lived in Portman Square, called it 
the “Montpellier of England,” and died aged eighty. Johnson’s 
physician, the “ virtuous and faithful Heberden,” is celebrated by 
Cowper since he ‘sends the patient into purer air.” Yet Heberden 
sent his patients to South Lambeth, because it was on the banks of 
a tidal river with a south-west wind “fresh from the country, and a 
north-east wind softened by blowing over the town.” A public-house, 
just beyond Whitfield’s Tabernacle, ‘Tottenham Court Road, had the 
reputation of being the last house in London, and that reputation 
was, with others, only lost under the Regency. So scattered were 
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the houses, that, from the region of the Alhambra, then Leicester 
Fields, the heads of the rebels of 1745 could be seen on Temple Bar, 
and Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, was left open on the north side 
till after Johnson’s death, that a fair country prospect might be 
enjoyed. Grosvenor Square was built after Boswell knew Johnson; 
and Portman Square was not finished till about the year of Johnson’s 
death. It also had a fine open prospect to the north. 

Those suburbs to which, as Lord Rosebery says, men carry 
home their fish for dinner in a basket, were hardly known. Mer- 
chants generally lived in the city, as they are represented rather 
later in Jane Austen’s novels ; lawyers dwelt in or around the Inns 
of Court ; and actors near the two Theatres, Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. 

Yet even the London of those days did not escape the eternal 
flux of things. Covent Garden and Soho were ceasing to be fashion- 
able, and Mayfair was becoming too small for the aristocracy. Up 
to the middle of the century they found room east of Hyde Park. 
Now they begin to migrate to the west of it. Improvement schemes 
have swept away many streets and buildings, and done much to alter 
London. 

The bad quality of the bricks, notorious so long ago as the time 
of Charles II., has also helped to play havoc with the buildings of 
Johnson’s London. Fire has consumed the House of Commons 
where he reported, or invented, the debates ; and the Drury Lane 
Theatre, where, in 1749, his play “Irene” was damned whilst he 
“ felt like the Monument.” 

From Charing Cross to Whitechapel, where, as Johnson told 
Goldsmith, there was “ the greatest series of shops in the world,” little 
remains of eighteenth-century London. His church, St. Clement 
Danes, “sedate and mannered elegance,” as Mr. Henley calls it, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, part.of the Bank of England, Clerkenwell Gate, 
the Tower, the Mansion House, and a few churches, are the chief 
buildings on which Johnson looked and we can look also. But who 
shall find the house of the Dillys, those hospitable booksellers in 
the Poultry, who dared to entertain Johnson with Wilkes? Where 
now is the local habitation of the Cock Lane Ghost? And many of 
Johnson’s own dwelling-places, his friends’ houses, and his places of 
amusement, have gone, or cannot be identified. It is true that his 
residence in Gough Square stands, but where are those of Wood- 
stock Street, or Castle Street, or Staple Inn? We shall look in vain 
for his chambers in the Inner Temple Lane, where; in Boswell’s 
time, he lived in “ poverty, total idleness and the pride of literature,” 
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talked as “correctly as a second edition,” and received Madame de 
Boufflers with such a polite air. The house in Bolt Court, where 
the elder Disraeli left his MSS., and where Samuel Rogers knocked 
and ran away, was destroyed soon after Johnson’s death. His 
taverns, which were his clubs, have also generally vanished. Some, 
such as the “Cheshire Cheese,” and the “Cock,” of Tennyson’s 
Poem, were probably visited by him, but they have only traditional 
connection with Johnson’s name. There were, however, others to 
which he undoubtedly went. 

The “ Pine Apple,’’ near St. Martin’s Lane, where he dined, as an 
abstainer, for sevenpence, and gave the waitera penny ; the “ King’s 
Head,” in Ivy Lane, where one of his earliest clubs was founded, in 
1748, and the “ 'Turk’s Head,” Soho, where, in 1763, Zhe Club was 
founded—these have all gone. Sadder is the loss of “The Devil 
Tavern,” which stood between the Temple Gate and Temple Bar. 
It was the old tavern of Ben Jonson. There he gathered his “ boys,” 
drank seas of “canary,” and received those who desired to be 
‘sealed of the tribe of Ben.” There, too, Swift and Addison were 
treated to a dinner by Dr. Garth, and there Johnson, in 1751, gave 
that supper to Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, and nearly twenty other 
friends, to celebrate the birthday of the lady’s first novel. At 8 P.M. 
they began, and at near 8 a.m. they broke up. Meanwhile, as they 
remembered, there had been a hot apple pie, stuck with bay leaves, 
and during the last three hours Johnson’s face had “shone with 
meridian splendour,” though his drink had been “only lemonade.” 
Lemonade must have been purer then. 

Since the taverns and coffee-houses in and out of Fleet 
Street were numerous—and Leigh Hunt is, no doubt, correct 
in declaring that Johnson was in every one of them—it would, 
perhaps, be unreasonable to expect them all still to be standing, 
in these days of temperance and County Councils. But the 
“Mitre’’? Must the “Mitre” go, and the gaiety of London 
be eclipsed? Yes, the “ Mitre,”’ not that in Mitre Court, but the true 
and original “ Mitre’’in Fleet Street, “the orthodox high church sound 
of the Mitre,” as Boswell said, was not safe from what Johnson, 
mourning over the loss of Tyburn, called the ‘fury of innovation.’ 
The “ Mitre ” had existed at least from the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and Johnson was happily spared by death the sight of its 
approaching abolition in1788. It would be difficult to exhaust the 
great subject of Johnson and the “Mitre.’’ His visits were apparently 
notorious, for within a month after Boswell first met Johnson, 
Boswell knew that the “ Mitre ” was Johnson’s frequent resort. How 
Boswell proposed a visit there, and how they supped well, discussed 
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poetry, religion, ghosts, and Boswell’s private affairs, and drank two 
bottles of port, and how they sat till between one and two in the 
morning—is it not all written in the best biography in the world? 
Although Johnson dropped the port, and degenerated to water or 
lemonade, he and Boswell often went again to “keep up the custom 
of the ‘Mitre’” ; and, in truth, Johnson had been there before. 
“Come,” said he, “ you pretty fools,” to the two young women from 
Staffordshire who consulted him on the subject of Methodism— 
“Come, you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and me at the ‘ Mitre,’ 
and we will talk over that subject:” and they did. But perhaps 
we had better leave the ‘‘ Mitre.” 

We can see Johnson, on some more decorous day, walking along 
Fleet Street. It must not be in early life, or early morning. In early 
life Johnson endured “the patron and the jail,” and early morning 
he rarely saw, unless it was very early morning. He found, as we 
do now, that in London “the day does not go with the sun”; and 
Johnson, unless obliged by work, or tempted by Burton’s “‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” did not rise till noon. It should not be late, for the 
dark and ill-paved streets are not too safe, and had not Johnson been 
himself attacked? Let it be after his morning bedroom reception. 
He dresses in an untidy bushy grey wig, a plain brown suit, black 
worsted stockings, and shoes with silver buckles—-the buckles and 
wigs just survived him. 

The sedan chairs and the coaches, the ballad singers, the street 
cries, the street signs, so serviceable for chairmen and porters who 
could not read numbers, the men as well as the women wearing 
coloured clothes, the clergy and physicians in their gowns, all make 
the streets lively. Even later Charles Lamb could say, “I often shed 
tears in the motley Strand for fulness of joy at so much life.” 
Johnson rolls through it in that strange way which made people 
stare. It is daytime, and he does not laugh so as to be heard at the 
other end of Fleet Street. But he goes along talking to himself, and 
tapping posts, or mysteriously picking up orange peel. His sight is 
bad ; but, as Goldsmith’s story proves, he sees the heads on the top 
of Temple Bar. Johnson passes Butchers Row, where Guy Fawkes 
had met his fellow-conspirators, and where the Law Courts now stand. 
He passes Clements Inn and Clifton’s eating-house, which he some- 
times used ; he passes Essex Street, where, at the “ Essex Head,” he 
was to establish his last Club. He may call at a house which was 
afterwards the first London residence of George Eliot, and was in 
Johnson’s day called the “ Turk’s Head.” It was at the corner of 
Catherine Street. “I encourage this house,” said Johnson, “ for the 
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mistress of it is a good civil woman and has not much business.” 
He passes Exeter Street, where he first lodged and lived upon four- 
pence-halfpenny a day, and the shop of the good bookseller Wilcockes, 
of whom he and Garrick had in those early days borrowed a five-pound 
note; and so to Exeter Change, where for half a crown Pidcock showed 
lions and tigers, whose roars frightened the passing horses. Thence 
to the “Fountain Tavern,” where Johnson read “Irene” to Peter 
Garrick, and where “ Simpson’s” now stands. Then came North- 
umberland House, the northern front of which was twice rebuilt in 
Johnson’s time ; and finally Charing Cross. It was then a narrow 
place without Trafalgar Square, but there, as we all well know, he 
found the “full tide of human existence.” If Johnson had turned 
off before he reached Charing Cross, be sure it was to Garrick’s new 
house in the Adelphi, or to Dr. Burney’s near St. Martin’s Lane ; or 
perhaps to visit either Tom’s Coffee House, or Wills, or the shop of 
Davies the bookseller, who had the famous “ pretty wife,” and intro- 
duced Boswell to Johnson. Or Johnson proceeding, might reach more 
distant haunts beyond Charing Cross—say the “ British Coffee House” 
in Cockspur Street, or Dodsley’s, the bookseller’s shop, in Pall Mall, 
or he would cross Leicester Fields to Reynolds’s house; or push further 
west to St. James’s Square, where, in lack ofa lodging, he and Savage 
had, in earlier years, walked round all night and sworn to stand by 
their country. 

If Johnson desire to return another way, he has to cross the river 
or return by boat. 

Luckily, old Westminster Bridge, the bridge upon which Words- 
worth wrote his famous sonnet, had been opened in 1750. _—But, if 
the walk be before 1768, there is no crossing at Blackfriars, where 
Daniel Deronda was to meet the waiting Mordecai. 

The river is pleasant and safe, except in shooting London Bridge. 
There are at Hungerford, or the Temple Stairs, many small boats 
rowed by jolly young watermen in red stockings. Johnson is used 
to this mode of conveyance. He had gone with Boswell more than 
once on the Thames. But one practice, which time has not spared, 
but which was at least as old as Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, 
startles us. People passing on the river abuse each other, and are, 
if possible, satirical. Now, although Mr. Burke afterwards admiredit, 
should we not have been shocked to hear Johnson, the great lexico- 
grapher, the stern moralist, reply, as he did from his boat, to some 
ribaldry, by exclaiming, “Sir, your wife, under pretence of keeping a 
bawdy-house, is a receiver of stolen goods”? Johnson, on this occa- 
sion, may be considered to return by the Temple Stairs, and that early; 
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but this is really most unusual. Sometimes he would dine or drink tea 
with Mrs. Williams, the head of his odd charitable house ; but he 
seldom came home till two in the morning. Let us hope he had 
come back earlier on that memorable night when at 3 A.M. Beauclerk 
and Langton knocked him up for a “ frisk.” 

We have not time to see Johnson at the houses of his friends or 
acquaintances, or at his clubs. ‘ Round the town,” is of course in 
public places. Now, London at that time had few theatres ; but it 
had many spas and tea gardens, and such places of recreation. 
Johnson, like a philosopher, defended their existence, and, like a wise 
man, went to them. “Sir, I am a great friend to public amusements, 
for they keep people from vice.” There are many recorded instances 
of Johnson’s visits to public places. At Marylebone Gardens, when 
there was an attempt to cheat him and others of the fireworks, I 
regret to find that he seems to have aided and abetted in a riot. But 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh were the chief public places of an age when 
responsibility for the universe had not been invented, and man dared 
to give his soul a loose. 

I wish I could show you Johnson at Vauxhall Gardens, which 
witnessed the gaiety of seven generations, and were in their prime in 
Johnson’s day. Boswell refers to and praises them. He rightly 
foresaw a long future for Vauxhall, so “ peculiarly adapted to the 
taste of the English nation.” Mr. Austin Dobson has described 
Vauxhall for us. In Johnson’s day Goldsmith and Horace Walpole, 
Fielding and Smollett, all refer to this place, with walks “so 
intricate that the most experienced mothers have often lost them- 
selves in looking for their daughters”’; and it endured to be again 
described by Thackeray. Johnson must, of course, have been there. 
Rowlandson represents him in a picture as supping at Vauxhall. 
But, alas ! there is no record of a visit. As to the other famous place, 
Ranelagh, he knew it well. Ranelagh was a public garden at 
Chelsea, opened at a cost of more than £12,000 in 1742, when 
Johnson was busy giving the ‘“‘ Whig dogs” the worst of it in his 
parliamentary debates. Ranelagh lasted till twenty years after 
Johnson’s death. It was the predecessor of “ Venice in London.” 
The admission was usually one shilling. There were to be found a 
rotunda and a lake, and a Venetian pavilion, and also trees and 
alleys, and boxes for refreshments. It was called by Horace Walpole 
“an immense amphitheatre full of little ale houses.” There were 
public suppers and concerts. It was at first very fashionable, and 
Lord Chesterfield said he had “ ordered all his letters to be directed 
thither.” It must once have been a merry, yet proper place ; for the ex- 
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pression “ Ranelagh Girl” became common, and, happily, did not mean 
one who belonged to what has been called the “ oldest profession in 
the world,” but a “ lively young lady of excellent principles.” Long 
before Johnson died Ranelagh seems to have declined somewhat in 
public favour. Fireworks and a mimic Etna were introduced, and 
masquerades and Sunday teas were tried. It was then suggested 
that the “ Fall of Man” should be exhibited in a masquerade. 
Johnson admired Ranelagh. On his first visit he must have been in 
low spirits, for he saw in it “ only struggles for happiness.” But he 
recovered, and went often, for he deemed it a “ place of innocent 
diversion.” Yet he used still to name it amongst the public places 
in which a barrister must not often be seen. “ And, sir, there must 
be a kind of solemnity in the manner of a professional man.” 

This imperfect tribute to the glories of Ranelagh brings me almost 
round the town ; for we have journeyed, not, indeed, from “ China 
to Peru,” but from Whitechapel to Chelsea. We have not time to 
see Johnson home, where poor blind Mrs. Williams would sit up for 
him, and paw the victuals, and, perhaps, put her fingers inside the 
cups to find whether they were full. It is late, and we must soon 
leave Johnson. Where may he be safely left? Well, say at the 
Pantheon in Oxford Street, in the company of two Scotchmen. In 
truth, we must not pass in silence by the glorious Pantheon, now a 
wine store, but in Johnson’s later years a sort of “ winter Ranelagh.” 
Its dignified life was short ; for it was only opened in 1772, and it 
was burnt down within twenty years. But it was deemed a fine 
building, and was certainly adorned with statues of pagan gods and 
of George III. That king visited it, andso did Horace Walpole, and 
Gibbon, and Garrick ; and so, on Tuesday, 31st March, 1772, did 
Johnson with Boswell. It was Johnson’s first visit. It was long 
since the other first visit—to Ranelagh—and Johnson was in better 
spirits. He had arrived at the years which bring the philosophic 
mind, and he was “ready now to call aman a good man upon easier 
terms” than he was formerly. And at the Pantheon did he not 
talk with a certain Mrs. Bosville from Yorkshire, whom he found a 
“ mighty intelligent lady ’’? Boswell declared “ there was not half 
a guinea’s worth of pleasure in seeing this place.” But Johnson 
replied, “‘ Sir, there is half a guinea’s worth of inferiority to other 
people in not having seen it.” Boswell then doubted if there were 
many happy people there. “ Yes, sir,” rejoined Johnson, “ there are 
many happy people here. There are many people here who are 
watching hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching them.” 

And so Johnson surely showed his wisdom, and would not be 
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cheated, or let others be cheated, of a simple pleasure. In fact, 
Johnson had one excellent qualification for going round the town, 
for we are told he ‘‘ disliked much all speculative desponding con- 
siderations,” and hated “ta cui bono man.” “Sir,” said he to 
Boswell, who was demanding reasons, ‘‘Sir, it is driving on the 
system of life.” Thus was Johnson, in his genial hour, one of 
those friends of the human race, the enemies of too much gravity; 
thus could he keep the balance true between his mortal and his 
immortal part. Johnson, like the rest of us, had not discovered the 
final secret of happiness, but his face was set in the right way, and 
he, like Horace, englished by Johnson’s favourite Dryden, had not 
forgotten that— 


IIappy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own, 

He who, secure within, can say, 

To-morrow do thy worst ; for I have liv'd to-day, 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possess’d, in spite of fate, are mine. 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power : 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 


GEORGE WHALF, 
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WHY GROW OLD ? 


T may seem a curious assertion to make, but it is nevertheless an 
absolutely true one, namely, that a man’s life is not measured 
by the years that he has lived, but by the way in which he has spent 
them. Many a person may be as young and active at seventy as 
another at twenty-five, and the length of his life, his health, and his 
ability to enjoy green old age, depend in a great measure on what 
the surroundings have been in the earlier years of existence. It is 
perfectly true that everyone may not be born with a strong and 
healthy constitution. There are certain constitutional defects that 
are hereditary in certain families, and these under certain circum- 
stances may influence length of life. For instance, we may inherit 
the scrofulous taint and fall victims, if not careful, in early life to 
consumption. We may inherit the gouty taint, and be subject to all 
the ills that this disease entails in middle age in those who do not 
learn how to diet themselves. We may be born of families in whom 
the tendency to obesity is more than usually developed, and this in 
advancing life may be a serious drawback to comfort, and will un- 
doubtedly tend to shorten existence. But all these weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies of inherited constitution may be wonderfully im- 
proved, and even, eventually, entirely remedied, if in early life proper 
care in regard to exercise, food, fresh air, and those surroundings 
which tend to strengthen the system, and improve constitutional 
stamina, are made a part of the daily routine. 

A boy or a girl should be trained to indulge in athletic exercises 
of some kind, so that the habits of taking exercise may become 
established, and this, once acquired, is seldom neglected even as 
years advance. The boy who is fond of football, cricket, tennis, and 
other athletic games will, from the simple love of emulation, always 
keep up his muscular and nervous strength, and this will stand him 
in good stead in middle age, and even ina greater degree in old age. 

In a former article in this Magazine I gave some statistics with 
regard to the after career of University men, and those statistics 
proved that their lives were longer than those of others who in college 
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life were of a more sedentary habit. That is, they lived and are 
living to beyond the average duration of life at any given age. 
Some who have come to me of late, to remedy by dietetic means 

-the only means I adopt—the tendency to obesity or gout, have 
been fine specimens of physique. 

We all know that a seed planted, whether it be a grain of wheat 
or an acorn, depends for its proper development upon careful 
manuring and proper attention in its early existence, as to whether it 
becomes a strong plant or dies in its infancy. If it is planted in 
congenial soil, and is properly watered and cared for, it will live and 
grow luxuriously ; but if in improper soil, and left to take care of 
itself, it will possibly soon die. It is the same with a human being, 
and however weakly it may be as an infant, if it is properly nursed 
and taken care of, the foundation is often laid of a mature and sound 
constitution. 

The law of the survival of the fittest may, in some instances, be a 
cruel one ; but it is a beneficent one, for it does not seem right that 
those entering the world should be handicapped with the weaknesses 
of their ancestors, and those who have the well-being of the race at 
heart, hold the opinion that constitutions that inherit any strongly 
marked hereditary weakness should not be allowed to contract 
obligations that may and will entail suffering upon a future genera- 
tion. 

We do not attempt to rear plants and flowers from imperfect 
specimens, nor does the agriculturist breed his stock from any but 
the best and healthiest in any class that he may wish to propagate, 
and surely the same amount of care and selection should be used 
with regard to our own species. In the higher ranks of life we see 
better specimens of the English race than in the lower ones, for more 
care is exercised in this respect. Something more, of course, must be 
allowed for this greater care and attention bestowed up to adolescence. 
Whereas it is estimated that out of every million people born, only 
ninety thousand reach the age of eighty, eleven thousand that of 
ninety, and two thousand the age of ninety-five,—really, treble that 
number should reach these respective ages; in fact, if all the 
surroundings of life in every way were as they should be, there is no 
reason why six times the number should not reach these ages. 

Much of the comfort of middle and old age depends upon early 
training and early feeding, and I refer here more particularly to 
school life. Neither mind nor body should be forced. While the 
intellectual faculties are being trained, the bodily requirements 
should be attended to. ‘The constitution is being built up during the 
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years that a boy is being educated for his pursuits in after-life. I 
can remember my own life at a well-known school in a fashionable town 
five-and-thirty years ago, and I often wonder I survived it when I 
recall many circumstances. No proper care was taken of us; 
hunger, thirst, badly cooked meat and vegetables, sanitary defects, 
were the rule. Many a time, hungry asa schoolboy should be, have 
I had put before me for dinner meat that was scarcely warmed out- 
side, and this or nothing had to be my meal. Had it not been for 
an old man who used to come to the playground selling buns and 
cakes, I do not know how at times we should have endured the 
pangs of hunger, or subsisted on the scanty fare allowed, even had it 
been properly cooked, which it seldom was. Fortunately, nowa- 
days, I believe, the cuisine in public schools is much improved, and 
more care is taken that growing boys should have a sufficiency of 
those foods that lay the foundations of a sound constitution in after- 
life. A parent would do well, before sending his progeny to school, 
to see that the ventilation of the rooms, the sanitary arrangements of 
the school, and the diet and the capabilities for gymnastics and out- 
door exercise are adequate. These things are of as much, if not 
of more, importance than the knowledge of Greek and dead 
languages, &c. There is every reason why, while the intellectual 
faculties are being trained, proper care should be taken of the 
material part ; in fact, a boy’s mind cannot be stored with informa- 
tion which may be useful to him in after-life, and the health main- 
tained at a standard to resist disease, if, at the same time, the brain 
is not fed by proper food, and the constitutional stamina kept up by 
exercise and fresh air. 

There are some diseases due to carelessness in early life that 
leave traces that may handicap their possessor throughout existence, 
and possibly the worst of all is rheumatic fever. In this case, mischief 
may be done to the heart that can never be remedied, and, therefore, 
it is necessary in the days of adolescence, when the individual is 
careless of consequences, that a boy ora girl should be properly clad, 
and more especially that the covering next the skin should be flannel. 
The tendency that rapid changes of temperature have to induce this 
disease where an individual inherits the gouty and rheumatic diathesis, 
should make its prevention a matter of great importance, and much 
may be done by forethought and care to obviate the risk. Another 
result of school life that may bear bitter fruit in after-life, that never 
seems to have attracted the attention it should do, is that the weak and 
the strong are allotted the same amount of intellectual work. This 
should not be. ‘‘The wind should be tempered to the shorn lamb,” 
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and the amount of intellectual work of each boy should bear some 
proportion to his physical and mental power. 

Of course, it would be useless to expect the young to apply to 
themselves rules that bear fruit when they get to middle and old age. 
They are too young to have forethought and to understand that, like 
a bottle of new port, they ought to carefully mature, so as to improve 
as time goes on. It is a melancholy circumstance, as I have seen even 
recently, a lad, unfortunately left with boundless wealth and a great 
name, beginning life at seventeen years of age and becoming a 
prematurely old man at twenty-four, and there are few medical men 
of large experience who cannot recall numerous instances of men 
who have overdrawn their constitutional bank before the age of 
twenty to such an extent that the account can never be placed on 
the right side on this side the grave. 

If I were asked what factors would conduce to green old age, 
and the ability to enjoy life to past the eighties, I should say it was 
a matter of plenty of good food, fresh air, and exercise in early life. 
But, alas! how few people take the trouble to consider for one 
moment what food would be most suitable for their particular re- 
quirements, or the requirements of their children, at a time when 
this is all-important. We cannot put old heads on young shoulders, 
but we can suggest to those who have young lives in their charge, 
that they have a serious trust, and what their duty is in this respect. 

We know that meat and bread furnish all that is necessary to 
sustain life, but, of course, we do not live on meat and bread alone. 
The ordinary living is made up of thousands of different articles in 
daily use. Still, there are certain rules that particularly apply in this 
way, that certain constitutions require a larger proportion of one 
particular class of food than other constitutions, and the man who 
does a large amount of physical labour requires a different mode of 
dieting from one who is sedentary. It would be impossible to enter 
into a subject of this kind at length in a short article. Diet, how- 
ever, undoubtedly has much to do with long life, and this more 
especially applies in its application to the particular calling of each 
individual. The engine of an express train is coaled differently from 
that of a slow one. A race-horse is fed and exercised differently from 
a cart-horse, &c. 

A man brought up in an active occupation that entails a certain 
amount of muscular exercise, can take an amount of food that a man 
of sedentary habits would not stand, and, therefore, a certain differ- 
ence should be made in the composition of the diet taken by the two. 
Food is simply fuel, and in a general way answers the same purpose. 
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As Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his interesting work, ‘‘ Diseases 
of Modern Life,” observes: “ The English middle class, who may be 
exhibited as types of comfortable people, moderately provided for, 
take on an average twelve ounces of mixed solid food for breakfast, 
twelve ounces for midday meal or luncheon, and from twenty to thirty 
ounces for their late modern dinner or ancient supper. A total of 
from forty-five to fifty ounces of solid sustenance is in fact taken, to 
which is added from fifty to sixty ounces of fluid in the way of tea, 
coffee, water, beer, wine. ‘This excess is at least double the quantity 
required for the sustainment of their mental and bodily labour.” 

He then gives a good illustration of this, and says: ‘I was once 
consulted in respect to the symptoms with which the idle inmates of 
a large and wealthy establishment suffered. I was told that an affec- 
tion very much like dysentery had become developed, and was un- 
usually obstinate of cure. The water supply of the establishment, the 
drainage, the ventilation, had all in turn been blamed and altered to 
no effect. I found the unfortunate sufferers were sitting down regularly 
to four heavy meals a day, with animal food at each meal ; that they 
took between meals no exercise adequate for utilising a little of 
the potential energy that was stowed up in their tightly packed 
organisms. 

“This one fact seemed to me sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomenon, and the instant relief that followed the cruel prescription 
of ‘double the work and halve the food,’ was proof direct that the 
process of cure was immediate.” 

This quotation I reproduce as illustrating what I have pointed out, 
that the amount of food should be adapted to the requirements of the 
system, and to the amount of physical or intellectual work done, if 
it is not to be harmful in some way. _‘If these individuals had been 
huntsmen or whippers-in to a pack of hounds, the food would pro- 
bably have been just sufficient for the requirements of the system. If 
we want to see good illustrations of green old age, we must look for 
it in men who are noted for their physical and intellectual vigour ; and 
a man who takes active exercise, whether in cutting down trees or in 
brisk walking and other physical pursuits, and in addition to this 
does plenty of brain-work, lives carefully, and drinks but very 
moderately, may, long after he is an octogenarian, control the 
destinies of a mighty nation, and give indications of mental and 
bodily vigour that would shame many half his age. The wiry frame 
of such a man will be vigorous when the obese and sedentary in- 
dividual of the same age has drifted into senility and second childhood. 

There is no more fatal barrier to long life than obtains in the case 
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of a man who has until middle age been used to active occupation, 
and been employed in business pursuits that have engrossed his 
time and energies, and then suddenly retires to a life of ease, luxury, 
and enjoyment. ‘The revulsion that such a change entails seems to 
throw the whole human machine out of gear. The surroundings in 
the way of diet and exercise are seldom considered and adapted to 
the altered circumstances, and the result is that the different organs 
that looked to the stimulation of active occupation to keep them in 
working order, become clogged with waste ; and those diseases that 
depend upon such a state of affairs, such as congested liver, indiges- 
tion, obesity, gout, bronchial troubles, &c. soon manifest themselves. 
Does not this equally apply to any piece of mechanism? Even take 
a clock, for instance ; if dust, rust, and dirt are allowed to accumulate 
in its working parts, how soon (be its steel ever so highly tempered) 
does the friction of adventitious matter throw its harmony of move- 
ment out of order. 

Work of some kind or another seems essential to the well-being 
of the human organism. Even a machine keeps in better order when 
it is worked, looked after and oiled, than when it is neglected and 
allowed to rust. Up to middle age persons may indulge in any 
amount of hard physical exercise—that is, if they are wiry and of 
proper physical proportion ; but if a tendency to corpulency super- 
venes, certain changes in the blood-vessels and other organs, on whose 
healthy action robust health depends, take place. These become 
weakened and altered in texture, so that any attempt at undue exercise 
is attended with a certain amount of risk. Hence, anyone who wishes 
to live to old age, and enjoy it, should look with anxiety at the first 
indication of corpulency. How many patients have consulted me to 
whom I have pointed out personally or by correspondence that they have 
carried for years an unnecessary burden in the way of surplus weight; 
and after, by proper dietetic treatment, they have been relieved of it, 
with improvement in health and condition, they have regretted that 
for so many years they should have been weighted with a useless and 
uncomfortable load. 

Of course the tendency to corpulency is a very common one, and 
I know of no condition that tends to shorten life and to make it 
more of a misery, especially as years advance. The extra work of 
carrying unnecessary fat entailed on the heart alone, is quite sufficient 
to shorten life ; but worse than this even, it lays the system more 
open to congestive diseases and less able to bear treatment for their 
cure. It is the greatest bar to enjoyable old age. I suppose my 
experience of this condition is exceptional, as I devote the whole of 
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my professional time to remedying it and a few other diseases of 
mainutrition, by a system of scientific dieting now well known. 
As this condition is the result of taking certain foods in undue 
proportions, its remedy lies in properly apportioning these, and as 
soon as those who unduly increase in weight are taught what the 
injurious ingredients of their daily diet are, and advised to curtail 
them for a time, the result is that they lose unnecessary tissue rapidly 
and safely, with improvement in every way. 

For a month or two the daily intake of food and its constituents 
must be carefully adjusted. 

No purgative or other medicine is necessary for the purpose ; 
indeed, violent purgative medicines are absolutely injurious, as they 
simply wash the food through, without giving it time to nourish the 
system, and debility, palpitation of the heart, and loss of condition 
result. Of course, a little mild aperient, in the shape of some natural 
mineral water, such as the “ Franz Josef,” is always harmless, and 
most people, from errors in diet, require something of this kind 
occasionally. 

Electrical appliances and electric baths are quite useless as fat- 
reducing agents. Quack remedies of all descriptions should be 
avoided like poison ; if they reduce weight they do it at the expense 
of health. Of this I have seen repeated examples, and this induces 
me more particularly to make these observations. 

The meagre diet and quantity of water drunk at some of the 
spas abroad, of course, clears the system of waste ; but this is only 
a temporary benefit, as the individual is not taught what little altera- 
tion he should permanently make in his diet. He comes home to 
his luxurious surroundings, and rapidly recharges the system with 
fat, gout poison, and other injurious products that form the elements 
of certain food which he takes in too great excess. 

Exercise, proper selection in diet, and a little abstinence are 
better means of warding off an attack of gout than all the spas in 
existence, and the symptoms of an impending attack are well known 
to sufferers. As soon as the system is overcharged with the poison, 
an acute attack comes on. How much better to prevent the system 
being charged at all with an unnecessary poison, and this is only 
to be done by a proper selection in diet! Hard-worked labourers 
and the poor never suffer from gout, and the Scotch are entirely 
free. It is a disease of over-feeding—more especially in certain 
articles of food and drink—and under-working, and entails on its 
victim much misery, if not worse, and his progeny inherit the curse 
for generations after. 
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The evils that arise from errors in diet are properly remedied 
by diet. An excess of fat invariably depends upon the individual 
indulging to too great an extent in sweets and farinaceous food, and 
in not taking sufficient exercise to work it off. The surplus in such 
a case becomes stored in the system as fat, and can easily, as pre- 
viously pointed out, be got rid of by a properly-constructed dietary. 
This may be very liberal indeed, but all fat-forming ingredients must 
be carefully cut off. I have known twenty-five pounds of fat lost in 
a month by dietetic means alone, with vast improvement in the general 
health and condition. Indeed, a loss of surplus fat always means a 
great improvement in condition as well as in activity and vigour.! 

Different constitutions have peculiarities in regard to the way in 
which they assimilate food, and the old adage that what is one man’s 
meat is another’s poison is a very true one. There is no ailment 
more common in middle life and in old age than indigestion. This, 
of course, depends upon improper food taken too frequently and in 
undue quantity. As a rule, the victim of indigestion flies to medicines 
for relief, or to one of the thousand-and-one quack remedies that are 
advertised to cure everything. 

How much more rational would it not be to alter the diet, and to 
give the stomach the food for which it is craving! If the stomach 
could talk, I can imagine it, after pills, and gin and bitters, and quack 
remedies of every description have been poured into it, begging to 
be relieved of such horrors, and saying, “Give me a little rest, and a 
cup of beef-tea and a biscuit, and go and take a little fresh air and 
exercise yourself.” Instead of this, the miserable organ has to be 
dosed with all sorts of horrible concoctions in the way of drugs, 
brandies and sodas, and champagne, to endeavour to stimulate it 
into action. There is no doubt that the stomach that requires 
stimulants and potions to enable it to act efficiently, can hardly be 
said to be in a healthy state, or can long continue to do its work 
properly. 

The digestive organs, unfortunately, are the first to sympathise 
with any mental worry. They are like a barometer, and indicate the 
errors of malnutrition and their consequences. The healthy action 
of every organ depends upon the proper assimilation of the food 
taken. As soon as the digestive process fails, everything fails, and 
ill-health results with all its disastrous concomitants. 

Indigestion is more particularly the ailment of those engaged in 
sedentary pursuits, and if a person who is frequently the victim of it 

See Foods for the Fat: the Dietetic Cure of Corfulency, by Dr. Yorke- 
Davies. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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would, instead of flying to drugs, try such a diet as the following for 
a few days, he would nct regret doing so. At least, this is my 
experience. 

He should begin the day at 7 A.M. with a tumbler of milk and 
soda-water, or a cup of Liebig’s beef-tea, or of bovril. At half-past 
seven he should take a tepid or cold sponge bath and rub the skin 
thoroughly with a coarse towel or, better still, before the bath, with a 
massage rubber.' At half-past eight for his breakfast, one or two 
cups of weak tea, with a little milk and no sugar. A little stale bread 
or dry toast. A grilled sole or whiting, or the lean of an underdone 
mutton chop, or a newly laid egg lightly boiled. For luncheon at 
one, a few oysters and a cut of a loin of mutton, some chicken or 
game, or any other light digestible meat. A little stale bread and a 
glass of dry sherry or moselle. Such a one should avoid afternoon 
tea, as he would poison, and at six or seven have his dinner, which 
should consist of plainly cooked fish, mutton, venison, chicken, 
grouse, partridge, hare, pheasant, tripe boiled in milk, sweetbread, 
lamb, roast beef, and stale bread. French beans, cauliflower, 
asparagus, vegetable marrow or sea kale, may be used as vegetable, 
and half a wineglassful of cognac in water may be drunk. If he 
takes wine, one or two glasses of dry sherry after dinner, and before 
retiring to bed a cup of Liebig’s beef-tea and a biscuit may be 
taken. 

During the day brisk walking exercise to an extent short of 
fatigue should be indulged in, or riding or cycling, as the case may be. 

Such an individual in a few days would find himself a different 
person. Slight ailments of this kind, and errors of malnutrition, are 
much better treated by diet than by medicine. Of course, there are 
certain habits that are not conducive to long life, such as immoderate 
indulgence in the passions, whatever they may be, and the abuse of 
alcohol. There is no reason why aman should not enjoy, in mode- 
ration, all the good things of this life, and really, the enjoyment of 
them means taking them in moderation. The man who enjoys wine 
is the man who takes just sufficient to do him good, and the man who 
drinks wine to excess, and suffers the next morning from headache 
as a consequence, cannot be said to do so. Excess in alcoholic 
stimulants in early life, means sowing seeds that will bear bitter fruit 
in mature age—if the individual lives to see it. The habit of “nipping” 
is conducive to shortening life more than any other habit. It stimu- 
lates the different organs of the body into unnatural activity, and the 


1 This may be procured from Mr. Crutchloe, Albert Chambers, Victoria 


Street, Westminster. 
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result is that certain of them, such as the liver and the heart, by the 
work thrown upon them, become, through the enlargement and en- 
gorgement of their tissues with blood, diseased after a time. This 
leads to their being useless as organs of elimination or of healthy 
structure, with the result that, when middle age is just over, the 
individual becomes prone to such complaints as Bright’s disease, 
dropsy, cirrhosis of the liver, and other vital indications of decay. 
These habits are acquired in early life. The wind is sown then and 
the whirlwind is reaped later on. It is seldom that the young will 
learn the importance of, if I may so express it, training for old age, 
but there are exceptions to this rule. Only a few days ago a man came 
to consult me ; he belonged to the luxurious classes, and, though only 
twenty-three years of age, seemed to have the forethought of a man of 
sixty. A fine handsome young fellow of nearly six feet, he said to me, 
‘Doctor, as most of my family have died young through becoming ex- 
cessively fat, I want to know what I am to do to avoid this. I am 
already heavier than I should be.” Now, aman in the full enjoyment 
of health and bodily vigour, who had so much foresight, and who 
wished to learn the means of attaining green old age, which he saw 
would be sapped by an hereditary tendency to obesity, undoubtedly 
deserves to do so, especially as the particular condition that he 
dreads can be so easily benefited without debarring him almost 
every luxury within his reach. 

If more people followed this example, how many years longer 
would the average life be, and how much more pleasant would life 
become! One of the greatest barriers to the enjoyment of life in old 
age is the condition that this young man dreaded ; and my experience 
is that the food of old people is by no means always what it is wise 
for them to take. It seems to be the general opinion that old people 
should be always eating, that they should be stuffed, and that 
farinaceous food is what they should principally take. This, every 
one knows, tends to develop corpulency, which is, as I have explained, 
a most undesirable condition. 

I find that if old people are put on a good meat diet in the way 
of strong soup, beef-tea, and animal food, and only just sufficient 
farinaceous food and fats and sugar to maintain the heat of the body, 
they increase wonderfully in energy and, as they often express it, feel 
twenty years younger. This is only natural ; it is a food of energy ; 
the food that builds up muscle, nerve, and constitutional stamina. 

The requirements of the system in old age, as a rule, are not very 
great, and more harm is done by taking too much food than by taking 
too little. I have known people considerably over seventy derive 
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the greatest benefit from a thorough change in diet. It seems to re- 
juvenate them. Of course, in old age care should be taken that the 
body is not subjected to rapid changes of temperature. When the 
nervous power is decreasing as the result of age, and the system is 
losing the power of combating cold and strain upon its energy, a 
stimulating diet invigorates, and is conducive to maintaining constitu- 
tional stamina better than any other. 

Any natural death but from old age and general decay is an acci- 
dental death ; thatis, it is due to causes which might, and even, perhaps, 
could, have been entirely avoided and remedied in earlier years. But, 
of course, all the secrets of attaining extreme age are not even now 
within our reach, and the few that I have pointed out are but a very 
few, and those of the commonest. 

It is the inevitable law of nature that we must die. The vital 
energy that is implanted in the body at birth is only meant to sustain 
it for acertain number of years. It may be husbanded or wasted, 
made to burn slowly or rapidly. It is like the oil in a lamp, and may 
be burnt out to little effect in a little time, or carefully husbanded 
and preserved, and thus made to last longer and burn brighter. 

It is a moot question whether every individual is not at birth 
gifted with the same amount of vital energy and of life-sustaining 
power. The probability is that each is. The circumstances of the 
environment from the cradle to the grave determine its future 
destiny. 

It is a well-known fact that half of the infants born in certain 
crowded streets in Liverpool die before they arrive at the age of one 
year, whereas, under ordinary or healthy surroundings, a half would 
not die within the first five years of life. Why is this so? Simply 
because the surroundings are so detrimental to healthy development. 
Again, consumption is fatal to sixty thousand people in England 
alone, annually, and this is a disease born of hereditary taint, due to 
unhealthy surroundings and other health-depressing influences. In 
fact, as I have before said, most of the diseases which destroy in early 
life are due to causes which ought not to exist, and in time, as 
sanitary science advances, will not exist. We know that already the 
improved sanitation of the country is bearing fruit, that the average 
life is lengthening year by year, that many diseases that carried off 
tens of thousands in the days of our grandfathers are almost harmless 


now. 
Smallpox has lost its terrors. The causes of such fatal diseases 


as typhoid, diphtheria, &c., are well established, and doubtless, in time, 
these plagues will be rooted out. 
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Last year we escaped an epidemic that might have carried off 
hundreds of thousands, and why? Because we know its ways, and 
have not allowed it to spread in the country. 

The highest duty of the State is to guard the health of the people, 
and public opinion of recent years is waking up to this fact. An 
epidemic is no respecter of persons ; it may have its origin in the 
hovel of a pauper, but its baneful influence reaches the lordly palace 
of the noble, and it engulfs all classes in its deadly embrace. The 
aristocrat and the plebeian are socially separated by a very wide gulf, 
but as far as epidemic disease goes, they are coterminous. Social dis- 
tinctions are no barrier when the angel of death is following in the 
wake of those plagues that destroy life, before its natural termination 
in old age and general decay. 

To sum up, if old age is to be put off to its furthest limits, the 
individual who wishes to attain it should live carefully up to middle 
age, taking plenty of exercise, and so adapting the diet that 
corpulency, gout, and other diseases due to taking too much and 
improper food without doing sufficient physical work to consume it, 
cannot be developed. 

Mental and physical occupation are an absolute necessity if the 
constitution is to be kept in healthy working order, and this applies 
equally to both sexes. 

The human economy will rust out before it will wear out, and 
there are more killed by idleness than by hard work. Human energy 
must have some outlet, and if that outlet is not work of some kind, 
habits are acquired that are not always conducive to long life. 

Old age is the proper termination of human life, and, as Cicero 
says: “The happiest ending is when, with intellect unimpaired, and 
the other senses uninjured, the same nature which put together the 
several parts of the machine takes her own work to pieces. As the 
person who has built a ship or a house likewise takes it down with 
the greatest ease, so the same nature which glued together the human 
machine takes it asunder most skilfully.” 

Death by extreme old age may be considered the desirable end 
of a long-continued and at times weary journey. The pilgrim 
begins it in infancy, full of hope and life ; continues it through 
adolescence in its roseate hue ; and onward until middle age, with 
its cares and anxieties, begins to dispel the illusion. Then comes the 
time of life when vitality begins to decline, and the body to lose its 
capacity for enjoyment ; then comes the desire for rest, the feeling 
that foreshadows the great change ; and if this occurs in extreme age, 
the sufferer seems to fall asleep, as he might do after severe fatigue. 
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So the long and, in many cases, the weary pilgrimage of life is 
brought to a close with little apparent derangement of mental powers ; 
the final scene may be short and painless, and the phenomena of 
dying almost imperceptible. The senses fail as if sleep were 
about to intervene, the perception becomes gradually more and more 
obtuse, and by degrees the aged man seems to pass into his final 
slumber. 

In such an end the stock of nerve-power is exhausted—the 
marvellous and unseen essence, that hidden mystery, that man with 
all his powers of reasoning, that physiology with all the aid that 
science has lent it, and the genius of six thousand years, has failed to 
fathom. In that hour is solved that secret, the mystery of which is 
only revealed when the Book of Life is closed for ever. Then, we 
may hope, when Nature draws the veil over the eye that is glazing on 
this world, at that same moment she is opening to some unseen but 
spiritual eye a vista, the confines of which are only wrapped by the 
everlasting and immeasurable bounds of Eternity. 

N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 














CHALCIS, 
AND WHAT WE SAW THEREIN. 


HE circumstances which led to our becoming acquainted with 

the town of Chalcis, in the island of Eubcea, Greece, may be 

explained in a few lines. At Syra we had transhipped from the 

Pera—a Moss boat—on to a Greek steamer, running from there to 

the Pirzus and Chalcis, and from thence we hoped to reach, by 

some means or other, a certain village in the north of the island, 
with whose hospitable proprietor we were to stay for some time. 

On going on board the Greek steamer at Syra, a strange sight 
presented itself, her decks, fore and aft, being packed with a mass of 
recumbent humanity, clothed in a variety of picturesque costumes, 
and with every description of bag and bundle pressed into its 
service as a pillow. The weird and rather uncanny scene was here 
and there partially framed in by strips of canvas, serving as awnings, 
and which at nightfall reflected the light given out by a few sickly 
oil lamps on to the sleepers below. 

Considering the narrow beam of the steamer, her height above 
the water, and the heavy top weight of peasants, the voyage even 
with fine weather did not promise to be a very agreeable one, and 
with the possible adjuncts of a rough sea and high wind formed an 
imaginary picture the contemplation of which was far from reassuring 
to a bad sailor. 

Leaving Syra at half-past eight for eight, we steamed slowly out 
of the harbour and narrow channel leading to it, into the open sea, 
where the boat commenced to roll in a determined manner, respond- 
ing to the fairly heavy waves that met her in a way which augured 
badly for her future behaviour. Personally, the rest of the night was 
passed, partly below in the saloon, which was better furnished than 
might have been expected, and partly on deck, amidst squalls of 
rain, sleet, &c., with food for the mind in the form of speculation 
every now and then as to the vessel’s capability of righting herself 
from the heavy rolls in which she indulged. The miserable deck- 
passemgers, lying on the sloppy decks, were exposed to the full 
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inclemency of the weather, and those of them who were not 
provided with shaggy cafofes, must soon have been wet to the skin 
by the driving rain and scud from the sea. Down below, the fetid 
atmosphere added yet another misery to the situation, and it finally 
became a choice of being poisoned by bad air in the cabin or 
drenched to the skin, and possibly rolled overboard in one of the 
heavy lurches if the resolution was made of keeping on deck. 
After experiencing the discomforts of both, we are even now, 
while in full possession of our internal economies, unprepared to 
state which we would choose as a permanency. However, the 
night wore on, and the captain and mates were kept busy on 
the bridge working their lanterns with coloured slides, by means 
of which they directed the man at the helm to steer either port, 
starboard, or straight on ; in addition to the above duties, they had 
to keep a very sharp look-out for the loom of the various islands— 
no easy matter on such a night—for there are few, if any, lighthouses 
erected on these Greek islands. 

Dawn was just breaking as we entered the Gulf of Salamis, and 
on each side the mists were rolling away from the summits of the 
mountains of the Morea. Despite the congealing influence the 
previous night’s experience, combined with the bitter cold of the 
early morning, might be supposed to possess over the imagination, 
it was difficult to prevent our fancy flying back two thousand years, 
and once more restoring to their ancient appearance the surround- 
ings which that period had changed but little. On these waters, 
through which the steamboat of civilisation now moves so serenely, 
the fierce conflicting prows of Greece and Persia have met, and not 
the less savagely for the kingly eyes that were gazing upon the 
conflict from the summit of “sea-girt Salamis.” From this spot 
was it also that Byron drew inspiration when commencing the 
Third Canto of “The Corsair.” 

Looking back from the entrance to the Pirzeus we seem almost 
to be at the northern extremity of an inland sea. At the entrance 
to the gulf lies the island of A2gina, and shutting in each side are the 
aforementioned ranges of mountains, between the other extremities 
of which is the island that gives its name to the gulf. Viewed 
through the drizzling rain and benumbed by the cold winds that 
tore down from the heights, it was but little wonder that our first im- 
pressions of Greece differed from those which the world has received 
from the sunlight verse of the poet we have above referred to. 

The steamer remained the whole of that day at the Pirzus, 
discharging cargo, and in the evening resumed her course to Chalcis, 
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which was approached about 7 A.M. the next morning. Thechannel 
of Mpourtzi along which we were threading our way was rich in 
colouring of every tint and shade ; here the water was of a lovely 
sea-green, graduating towards the shore into a yellowish colour where 
it lapped the base of the olive-fringed mountains with their brown 
sides and snow-capped summits ; further off it varied from light blue 
to the deepest indigo, the intermediate shades being imperceptibly 
blended with one another. To give life and character to the scene 
there were the elegant caiques, with their delicate-pointed sails and 
fragile spars, gliding down amidst numerous other barks under full 
sail, glad to avail themselves of the morning breeze. 

The steamer anchored off the Turkish quarter of Chalcis, and 
facing the channel of Eubcea, over which there was formerly a bridge, 
connecting the island with the mainland ; this strait, which connects 
Mpourtzi channel with that of Taranti, is very narrow, certainly not 
more than twenty or twenty-five yards in width, and has, at certain 
times of the day, a very powerful current flowing through it. It is 
related that this particular phenomenon was the cause of much 
vexation to Aristotle, and that he, in his baffled scientific zeal to find 
its cause, drowned himself near the spot ; other and perhaps more 
reliable historians affirm that he died of a stomachic complaint at 
the town close by. A fairer, if not more sublime scene, than that 
which meets the eye when it roves over Chalcis Bay and the sur- 
rounding scenery, it would be hard to obtain. Anybody who has 
travelled in Greece cannot fail to have noticed the additional charm 
that the wonderfully thin, clear air of that country gives to the beauty 
of its scenery, lending to every object a brightness and brilliancy that 
is unknown in most other climes. 

In the picture that lay stretched out before us, this purity of out- 
line and colour was especially noticeable. Mount Candili, one of 
the highest mountains in Northern Eubcea, formed the most promi- 
nent point in a chain whose bases skirted the bay in a graceful curve. 
Their summits, at that season snow-covered, called attention to their 
own immaculate whiteness as well as to the deep blue of the ether 
which surrounded them, and which gave to their outline a crispness 
and clearness not obtained under other conditions. Lower down 
their sides, and where the warming influence of the sun had made 
itself felt, the ilex, pine, arbutus, and other small shrubs grew, ming- 
ling together in a verdant coat that was only separated from the 
water beneath by a narrow strip of bare rock, which the action of the 
water had laid bare, and whose yellow and brown hues were reflected 
in the element that had exposed them. A pretty little chalet, evi- 
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dently built by some epicure in landscape beauty, and occupying 
rather an elevated position above the water’s edge, looked far away 
along the course of the channel. A garden, which might have been 
that of Epicurus himself, belonged to this charming little abode, and 
through the dark green foliage of the cypresses that lined its walks 
orange and lemon trees were seen, bearing their golden fruit, while 
quaint little rustic arbours, from which trailed garlands of vines, 
promised a refuge when necessary from the heat of the day. That 
part of the mainland exactly opposite the town took the form of a 
stern, mountainous-looking rock, formerly crowned by the Turkish 
castle and stronghold of Krababa, but now only marked by a few 
crumbling remains of masonry. 

The first giimpse of Chalcis from the Mpourtzi side presents the 
Turkish quarter of the town to view, and impresses the spectator 
with a sense of poverty if not squalor ; but on landing and proceed- 
ing to the more modern part of the town this feeling is not confirmed, 
for if a trifle dirty, like most Greek towns are, it is far from gloomy, 
and there is much to be seen that is both novel and interesting. 

Previously to our arrival at Chalcis we had found a knowledge of 
French to be most useful, it being spoken well and fluently by the 
majority of the Greeks ; but as soon as we descended into the row- 
boat, which was to convey us to the wharf, our troubles commenced. 
The boatmen, two twin brothers, spoke nothing but their own tongue, 
but the volubility and fertility in expression with which they ex- 
pressed themselves therein doubtless compensated, at least in their 
own estimation, for their deficiency in any other. This impediment 
to anything like a free intercourse existing between us, there was 
nothing for it but to repeat parrot-like the name of the village for 
which we were bound, and whose distance away from Chalcis we did 
not yet know. Having reached the shore, the Chalcis brothers made 
signs to us to wait where we were with the luggage, while they went 
off, as we thought, in search of a carriage ; a most delusive idea, 
as it afterwards proved, for there was but one in the town. In 
the meantime a crowd of small boys and loungers had cellected, 
gaping at us with open mouths, and criticising our, to them prob- 
ably, outlandish appearance. At length, after a tedious wait, the 
brethren hove in sight, dragging behind them a dilapidated hand- 
cart at which we looked askance, and endeavoured afresh by 
means of more gesticulations to persuade them to bring a vehicle. 
All in vain ; the deadlock still continued. Finally, in despair, a leaf 
was torn out of our pocket-book, and with talent endowed by the 
urgency of the situation, we depicted in lead pencil under their now 
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intensely excited eyes the object of our requirements. As the lines 
of a primitive vehicle grew under our eager fingers, a bland smile 
spread over their features, and they finally broke out into gleeful 
shouts of “ émaxa,” which were taken up in chorus by the interested 
group around, and a series of “whirrs” with sundry revolutions of 
the arm showed us that they clearly understood what we wanted. 
We now, therefore, expected to see a dashing equipage roll up to us, 
and ourselves comfortably installed therein, to drive away in style 
from the scene of our dilemma. No such happy termination ; instead 
of departing to obtain a vehicle, they proceeded to pile up the 
luggage on the hand-cart. Believing it possible that they wished to 
conduct us to someone who spoke French or English, we followed 
them through a little square, planted with stone pines and olives, and 
surrounded by two-storeyed houses with walls of a pink, blue, white, 
or green colour. Passing through this we came to a narrow street 
up which they proceeded a short way, and then turned into a court- 
yard where they came to a halt, and made signs that we should 
ascend a broad, rough, wooden staircase ; nothing loth, up we went, 
fully expecting to meet somebody to whom we could communicate 
our wants ; but disappointment awaited us at the top in the shape of 
a large, bare-looking room with a bar facing the staircase and various 
doors leading to—the brothers only knew where. At the noise of 
our arrival several male individuals appeared in different stages of 
déshabillé, and gesticulations were again the order of the day, the only 
result of such calisthenic exercises being that we were conducted to 
a bedroom, whither our trunks followed in the twinkling of an eye. 
This was what we did of want, and we signified’ our disapproval in as 
forcible a manner as lay in our power. The arrival of a professor on 
the scene made us hope that some elucidation would be thrown on 
the matter, but his English was like our Greek, 2/7 or almost so. 
After he, when discomfited, had retired, his place was taken by an 
odd little personage, who deserves a description to himself, and who 
afterwards proved a very kind friend. ‘This individual was wearing 
a low-brimmed bowler hat, a seedy-looking black overcoat, and 
unmentionables of a very loud striped pattern, together with boots 
that appeared as if a little blacking would have been acceptable to 
them ; he was rather below middle height, and of a nervous figure, 
with eyes so bright as to be almost feverish ; for the rest he wore a 
good deal of hair on his face, and afterwards proved such a staunch 
ally, that in penning his not too prepossessing appearance, his 
memory calls forth the liveliest gratitude. He explained to us that 
we were at the Hotel ——, that the village to which we were bound 
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was distant twenty-five miles, and that if we did hire the sole vehicle 
of the town we should have to pay £5 forit, and even then that there 
was no certainty of our arriving there, as there was snow on the 
mountains and the driver did not know the way. 

Quoth we, “ What is to be done, then?” 

“ Wait till a boat sails for Limni to-morrow or the next day, and 
take mules from there to your destination.” 

“ But why not go by mules from here?” 

“You would not find your way, and snow lying deep on parts of 
the road, you would run the risk of taking cold, which is a serious 
matter in this climate.” 

Visions of an immediate termination to our journey being thus 
abruptly dissipated, and with them all ideas of comfort vanishing— 
for the interior of the place was cold and cheerless—we decided to 
make a virtue of necessity, and remain at the building yclept an 
hotel till we could obtain by hook or by crook a steamer for Limni. 

Meanwhile, as it was bitterly cold, owing to the wind blowing 
straight from the snow-capped mountains, and there being no such 
thing as a fire or fireplace to be seen in the hotel, we thought 
the best thing to be done was to breakfast at a restaurant, whither 
our friend proudly escorted us. His manner whilst acting as inter- 
preter became more fatherly than ever; he insisted upon ordering 
everything we required, informing us what we ought to pay, and 
making himself valuably useful in spite of his torrent of Anglo- 
American-Hellenic diction. 

Says he: “ Trink dat vine; it gif you red cheeks.” ‘To which he 
added, as an additional attraction, that it was “ good for tummick.” 

Our breakfast—or, as they call it here, yevma, for it was 12 A.M. 
—was not an expensive one, and was capitally cooked, although the 
preponderance of olive oil in most of the dishes might not have 
suited some palates. The menu consisted of white soup, chicken 
stewed in the above-mentioned oil, vosbif, cabbage, salad, and dessert. 
The charge, one drachma fifty lepta, equivalent to about 1s. 15d. 
After having done justice to this repast, our c/cerone intimated to us 
that it was our bounden duty to go out and thoroughly explore tine 
town under his wing ; a suggestion which, being proposed to us when 
we were refreshed, met with our approbation. 

One of the first places of interest we stumbled upon was the 
barracks, which were occupied by a considerable number of troops, 
mostly recruits, busily employed in their various evolutions and 
exercises. ‘They were dressed in a uniform of lightish blue, and 
had, compared with the French fiou-fiou, a very soldier-like bear- 
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ing and smart appearance. The manceuvres were performed in a 
very creditable manner, considering that they were mostly twenty-one 
days’ men. 

But if the men were up to the mark, the barracks themselves 
were hardly so; for those sleeping-quarters which I visited consisted 
of simple lean-to sheds, with rough plank floors upon which the men 
slept in rows, on rough sacking. Doubtless, this sort of accommo- 
dation is a good preparation for a campaign; but we fancy, from 
the high rate of mortality prevalent amongst the troops, that it is 
hardly conducive to health. 

One of the officers, who spoke French with a remarkably good 
accent, offered to show us the civil prisons, which are situated on 
one side of the barrack square. Under his guidance we ascended 
some stone steps leading to the top of a wall, whence we were able 
to look down into a small courtyard, in which were forty or fifty 
prisoners, in the various native costumes of Eubcea and the neigh- 
bouring isles; some were standing, doing nothing, others busy 
making little necklaces of shells, strung together with wire ; whilst 
others, intent upon making little additions to their prison fare, offered 
them for sale, and for that purpose threw them up in the air for us 
to catch, and as soon as they fell back again, nothing disheartened, 
repeated the process. Although supervised by an armed gendarme 
walking up and down the narrow platform on which we were, there 
was, as may be inferred from this account, but little attempt at disci- 
pline, and the boon of smoking, which alone contrasted strangely 
when compared with our English customs, was freely indulged in. 
Looking down upon their upturned faces, their appearance was far 
from prepossessing, even forbidding, when we were informed of the 
various crimes, for which some of them were undergoing imprison- 
ment for life, others shorter sentences of from five to ten years. My 
attention was drawn to one of them by our Mentor, who said: 

“Do you see that young fellow, almost a boy, holding up a small 
paper-knife to you ; it is not long since he cut a Pafga’s (priest’s) 
throat, and as he does not expect to have sufficient interest to be 
acquitted or escape with a minor punishment, he last night made a 
desperate attempt to get away, in which he and several others nearly 
succeeded. In the event of his succeeding he would have made 
for Asia Minor, like most of the murderers about here in a similar 
position.” 

Imprisonment in the agricultural districts round about here is not 
looked upon as a disgrace, but rather as one of those disagreeable 
contingencies that may befall a man in spite of himself, and which 
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therefore should not be looked upon with too unfriendly an eye. A 
sentence of imprisonment, therefore, and the ofttimes serious crime 
culminating in it, when viewed in this excessively broad-minded 
light, is no bar to a man’s advancement in life after his term of 
imprisonment has expired. 

Our volatile little friend appeared to take as great an interest as 
ourselves in the prison arrangements, and informed us that the ground 
on which we stood was formerly occupied by the Zurkeys, and that 
all the houses adjacent to the barracks were Zurkey houses ; and 
very quaint and dirty-looking these same Turkish houses appeared, in 
spite of their being each embowered amongst orange and lemon trees. 

In this quarter of the town, and not so very far from the barracks, 
is to be seen the old Turkish mosque, with its muezzins tower stand- 
ing like a sentinel by its side. In front of it linger more traces 
of the Mohammedan religion in these parts; a square, with once 
primly laid out gardens, surrounded now by low tumble-down 
cottages. A ruined marble font still marks the place where the 
‘Turks used to perform their ablutions before entering the holy 
edifice. A melancholy, sickly-looking crescent surmounts the dome 
of the mosque, and seems inclined to fall from its high estate and 
vanish like those who placed it there. ‘To indulge, however, in any 
sympathy for the disappearance of the Turkish power from here- 
abouts would be false sentiment, as a little reflection on their 
barbarities when in power, their corrupt government, and the baneful 
influence exerted by them over the Greeks, clearly demonstrates. 

By this time, what with the cold wind that was blowing and the 
fatigue resulting from sight-seeing and the voyage of the night before, 
we felt extremely inclined to return to our hotel and to indulge in a 
rest, even though it should be in a chilly room without the cheerful 
concomitants of a fire and a carpet, for in Chalcis there are few, if 
any fireplaces, the reason for their absence being that wood is the 
only fuel used, and that, owing to the distance it has to be brought, 
it is a very expensive one. But no! if our spirits were flagging and 
our zeal a trifle abated, those of our “ guardian angel” were not, for 
he had worked himself up into the enthusiasm of sight-seeing, and 
decreed that we were to go and see the old Venetian castle, or rather 
the remains of it, anda macaroni mill. Having conscientiously done 
these two rather dissimilar objects of interest, back to the hotel we 
would go. Little N——— looked slightly dejected at this, but 
brightened up when he bethought himself that he would go off to the 
restaurant and order our dinner, with the Avozv7so that we were not to 
be cheated because we were foreigners and did not know the language. 
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The honest fellow not only did so, but even went so far as to see 
that they gave us clean sheets at the hotel. How rarely is an 
eccentric to be met with whose eccentricity takes the form of a 
benevolent and agreeable whim ! 

After having once more testified our appreciation of the Greek 
cooking in a way that must have given to the proprietor a high 
opinion of the gastronomic powers of the English, we directed our 
steps to the hotel, and on entering our room discovered in it what 
were apparently two pairs of legs lying on the white boarded floor, 
the bodies attached to them being hidden from us under the bed. 

“What the deuce is this ?” said one of our astonished selves. The 
explanation did not take long to flash upon our minds, and is as 
follows. ‘Two of the hotel servants having opened a small handbag 
—our property—had heard, whilst so engaged, our footsteps on the 
stairs, and were now making frantic efforts to clasp its patent lock, 
under the pretence of dusting beneath the bed with their jacket 
sleeves. Not wishing for various reasons to create a disturbance 
about the occurrence, we satisfied ourselves with the state of alarm 
that their anticipation of what course we might pursue had put them 
in, and which was testified by their trembling hands and decidedly 
agitated faces. ‘The rest of the evening passed off without incident, 
except taking a short stroll round the town, and finding on our return 
to our sleeping quarters a drunken man in a rather maudlin state of 
mind sitting on one of the beds. As, though assuming a strictly 
negative manner, his position seemed likely to be prolonged for an 
indefinite period, and as no response was made to persuasive signs, 
gentle force was resorted to with a satisfactory result. 

The second day of our sojourn at Chalcis was ushered in by a 
lovely sunrise, and the air becoming quite spring-like, at 11 o’clock 
we determined to take advantage of our friend’s kind invitation to 
visit an orange grove close to the town. On our arrival there the 
honours of the place were shown to us by the gardener, who, with 
the tact and courtesy exhibited by all the peasants of this district, 
conducted us around the grounds, after which, in spite of it being 
November, we sat down in the open to a déjeuner of ripe oranges, 
plucked fresh from the tree, together with the golden Richenato wine 
of the country. What a glorious picture the country, lit up by the 
brilliant sunshine, presented, the grove with its glossy green leaves 
and golden fruit sloping down to the water’s edge and the biue 
Eubcean Channel beyond, while far away towered up snow-covered 
Mount Candili. In good sooth a pleasant spot in which to lounge 
away an hour and to indulge in the soothing influence of a pipe, or, 
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to follow the fashion of the country, of a cigarette, for pipe-smokers 
in Greece, except those who indulge in the chidouk or narghile, are 
few and far between. The preference which is shown for the 
cigarette is due to the fact that the tobacco of the country is too dry 
and hot when smoked in an ordinary pipe. 

Whilst returning to the town we witnessed a solemn but far from 
uncommon sight in Greece. A small procession of people at a sort 
of half-run, half-walk, rapidly came towards us, singing a nasal dirge. 
The leader of the funeral, for such we soon perceived it to be, carried 
a coffin-lid, decorated with various coloured ribbons, upright in his 
hand, and following him came numerous bearers of banners with the 
portraits of saints depicted on their embroidered fronts ; the next in 
order of procession were the Pafathes, or priests, in long garments, 
the predominant colour of which was white ; they appeared to rise 
above the rest of the mourners owing to the peculiar shape of their 
clerical head-gear, perched on their long hair, which was fastened up 
in a knot like a chignon behind their heads. After them came the 
corpse, an aged woman in a shallow coffin carried shoulder high. 
The feet and head were slightly propped up and were fully exposed 
to view ; they even seemed to possess a ghastly kind of vitality from 
the tremulous motion imparted to them by the bearers. The cortége 
having passed on along the white road towards the blue horizon in 
its front, we replaced our hats, which had been removed out of 
deference to the dead, and continued our way to Chalcis, which we 
entered by way of the market-place. 

On market days the open space where most of the country 
people’s business is transacted is closely packed with a lively, 
gesticulating crowd, in garments of various hues and cuts, from the 
clean or unclean foustanella to baggy blue Turkish trousers, from 
the handiwork of the local snip to the latest turn out of a Parisian 
tailor; then is to be seen much bargaining: fine chickens—for 
this is the land of hens—changing hands at 7}d. each, figs at 25d. 
the octre (a little under 3 Ibs.), and other provisions of equally good 
and cheap quality. As time was flying, and we had to secure our 
tickets for the boat to Limni, we made our way to the booking-office 
on the quay, and with the help of our good friend succeeded in 
making its occupant understand what was wanted ; and in spite of 
the shibboleth of the English names, at length secured the precious 
pieces of paper, blotted with sand, and which at one time—as 
nobody seemed to know whether there was a steamer going to 
Limni or not, and if so where one could book or inquire about 
such steamer—had seemed almost unattainable. 
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The satisfaction we were indulging in, however, was rather pre- 
mature, for it turned out that the steamer did not start till some time 
or other on the morrow. This was a blow, for it meant another 
evening in a bare, fireless room, with daylight—or rather moonlight 
—visible between the chinks of the boarded floor; for well we knew 
that, by stepping outside the office door, we could be half-roasted by 
the sun then shining, still by the evening the icy-cold wind would 
have resumed its sway. 

The climate is indeed one of extremes, one day showing a 
marked preference for rain or snow, and the morrow boasting an 
unclouded sky and a burning sun. The effect of such a climate on 
the people enduring it is noticeable by the prevalence of diseases 
of the respiratory organs, a danger ihat is well understood at Athens, 
where the care and attention bestowed by the inhabitants upon 
wraps and changes of weather appear almost superfluous to a new- 
comer. Under these atmospheric conditions peculiar to the Grecian 
nights, the prospect of tramping around the streets all the evening 
after dinner was not sufficiently attractive to admit of its being put 
into execution ; and not knowing how otherwise to dispose of our- 
selves, we returned to our quarters and went to bed, where we 
smoked, and speculated as to the mattress-like article that did duty 
for sheets, blanket, and quilt. The next morning at sunrise one of 
the twin brothers who had escorted us into Chalcis roused us from 
our slumbers, and made signs signifying an intention to remove the 
luggage—where he knew best; but such energy, although perhaps 
praiseworthy, did not meet with our approval, and we deemed it 
best to rise and accompany him and our trunks. By the time half 
our toilet was completed quite a small crowd had assembled, who 
followed every detail of that interesting ceremony with anxious 
attention; when it came to the use of cold water an involuntary 
murmur of, perhaps, surprise—perhaps disgust—escaped them. Our 
“foreign customs” being concluded, and the hotel bill paid in paper 
money, the procession, including the dilapidated hand-cart, got 
under weigh, and finally stopped at the selfsame spot from where it 
had started on the day of our arrival. So far so good, and excellent 
of its kind was the bland smile on the faces of the brothers when 
they saw our inguiring gaze looking for the steamer, of which 





there were as yet no signs, not even a distant cloud of smoke 
in the blue sky. ‘There was nothing to be done but to possess our 
souls in patience, albeit encased in bodies breakfastless and shiver- 
ing with the biting wind. Half an hour thus agreeably passed when 
the benevolent little American-Greek appeared on the scene, and 
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made matters smooth by suggesting that we should adjourn to a 
café hard by, there to discuss a cup of coffee ; this was remarkably 
good and quite different in flavour from that obtained in countries 
further west, nor was the charge, ten lepta (1d.) per cup, exorbitant, 
especially when compared with the quality and price of the same 
beverage (in name) at an English railway restaurant. Coffee is out 
here the favourite non-alcoholic drink, and, like tea in England, is 
taken indiscriminately at all times of the day, but the Oriental is a 
little more refined in his way of enjoying it. First of all he sips a 
little cold water from the glass that is handed to him together with 
the coffee on a tray, and having by this proceeding both cooled and 
cleansed his palate, his appreciation of the succeeding donne douche 
is increased. Strangers to the country, and especially Englishmen, 
generaliy vary this programme by swallowing the water after, instead 
of before the coffee, a reversal of the native method that is probably 
caused by some of the thick sediment at the bottom remaining on 
the tongue, and which may be disliked by those unprepared for it. 

As the mode of preparing this favourite indulgence is the same 
all over the East, and differs from the French and English way of 
preparation, it may be worthy of note, especially as the result, in our 
opinion, is superior to either.. Here is the recipe. ‘Two spoons- 
ful of coffee and one of very fine pounded sugar are placed in a 
little brass saucepan, and over it is poured a small teacupful of 
boiling water; this is heated over a charcoal fire till a light foam 
gathers on the surface ; the mixture is then poured a third at a time 
into the cup, the saucepan being replaced on each occasion on the 
fire to enable the proper heat and mixture of the ingredients to be 
maintained. When finished, and it is made in two minutes, it fully 
repays the extra care that may seem to have been bestowed on its 
manufacture. 

After a cup of this delectable liquid had been disposed of, 
a return was made to the wharf, now covered with a motley crowd 
of shepherds, Pafathes, soldiers, &c., all waiting for the dilatory 
vessel, that finally appeared and anchored at some little distance 
from the shore for the purpose of embarking and landing passengers. 
Amongst the former, ourselves, who, with a hearty grasp of the hand 
to our trusty ally in the various dilemmas we had experienced, 
stepped into the boat, and after threading our way amongst the 
numerous caiques, drawn up in lines, at length reached the ship, 
alike freed from the hands and boat of the brothers, who had just 
been joined by two more, likewise twins, of the same family. 


DOUGLAS WYNN WILLIAMS, 














FEELS. 


“ | T is agreed,” says Izaak Walton, ‘that the eel is a most dainty 
dish.” We are not at all sure that anything of the sort is 
agreed amongst modern Englishmen, for it must be confessed that 
amongst us the eel is not held in too much estimation, either as a 
thing of beauty, a sportsman’s joy, or an epicure’s dish. Of course 
there are many eel-fisheries established in favourable situations in 
various parts of the country, but they are not by any means sufficient 
to cope with the almost inexhaustible supply of fish ; and English- 
men, therefore—and Frenchmen and Germans too, for the matter of 
that—miss too often from their tables an article of food which, not- 
withstanding the prejudice existing in some quarters against it, is at 
once wholesome and toothsome, and which only requires to be pro- 
perly introduced to their notice to be appreciated at its real value. 
The objection to it—which exists very strongly among the conserva- 
tive Scots—seems to be based upon an antipathy to the long, slimy, 
wriggling form of the creature, with its suggestion of serpents and, 
perhaps, temptations in Paradise ; but, once this is overcome, it is 
certain that even the Scot would allow that the eel is uncommonly 
tasty, and a very desirable ‘‘ change ” from bannocks and so on. 





The ancients were wiser in their generation than we are, at least 
so far aseels are concerned. They liked the fish, and found nothing 
repulsive in its shape ; and in some instances placed it on a pedestal 
of honour, which even the most rabid “ cel-fancier” of our day will 
admit was far above its deserts. ‘The Egyptians enrolled it among 
their gods—a compliment it shared with only one other fish, the 
lepidétus, which probably belonged to the carp family. The Greeks 
ridiculed them for this absurdly high estimation, and in Athenzus we 
find Antiphanes, one of the “illustrious obscure” of antiquity, con- 
trasting the value of the gods with the high price asked for the fish 
in the market of Athens. “In other respects,” he says, “men say 
that the Egyptians are clever, in that they esteem the eel to be equal 
to a god ; but they are far more valuable than the immortals, for we 
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can propitiate the latter by prayer ; but, as for eels, we must spend 
twelve drachmas or more merely to get a smell at them.” 

But his countrymen went further than the people they laughed 
at ; they carried their partiality to a ridiculous extent, and called the 
fish “the Helen of the dinner-table,” because every guest strove, like 
Paris, to keep it for himself, to the utter exclusion of his neighbour. 
They imported immense quantities from Sicily, and had a great ad- 
miration also for those obtained from the River Strymon (the modern 
Struma), and Lake Copais (Topolias) ; and they captured them by a 
variety of devices, the most usual being hooks baited with large 
worms or small fish, and wicker baskets with narrow necks, identical 
in all particulars with the modern baskets. The Romans improved 
upon this last by adopting earthenware vessels covered with colander- 
shaped lids, and baited with pieces of cuttle-fish and such-like 
tender morsels, calculated to tickle the eel’s somewhat pronounced 
sense of smell. They also were inordinately fond of it. Their 
largest supplies came from Lake Benacus (Lago di Garda) ; but they 
also cultivated goodly numbers in their private vivaria, and afforded 
themselves and their guests glorious sport by fishing for them, or by 
sticking them with three-pronged spears in the mauvais quart 
d heure before dinner. The Jews were, and are, like the Scots ; the eel 
is a dish never partaken of by them, although they have always been 
aware that it possesses scales. With this sole exception, it may be 
said that all antiquity united in a love for the eel, apotheosised it, 
apostrophised it—and did not neglect to tell fishy stories about 
it, and their prowess in landing giant members of the species. One 
veracious story runs that near Sicyon, in the Peloponnesus, conger- 
eels were caught, each one of which required a cart drawn by oxen 
to convey it tomarket! One wonders how they landed it, and is led 
to conjecture that some such thing as the hundred-ton crane, recently 
devised for the sea-serpent, was anticipated and invented to meet 
the extraordinary exigencies of this case. 

Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were passionately fond of eels. 
Grants and charters were often regulated by payments made in eels. 
In one charter we find it stated that twenty fishermen between them 
furnished sixty thousand to the monastery of Peterborough, and in 
another mention is made of a yearly present from the monks of 
Ramsey to the same monastery. The Gauls were equally enthusi- 
astic ; and it has been reserved for a French naturalist to pay the 
eel the most tremendous and elaborate compliment it has ever had 
the good fortune to receive. “There are few animals,” says this 
celebrated gentleman, ‘‘ whose image one can retrace with as much 
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pleastiré as the common eel... . We have seén stiperior instinct 
in the enormous and terrible shark ; but then it was the minister of 
an insatiable voracity, a sanguinary cruelty, and devastating strength. 
We have found in electrical fish a power which we may almost call 
magical ; but beauty did not fall to their share. We have had to 
represent remarkable forms, but nearly all their colours were dull 
and dark. Glittering shades have struck our view; rarely have they 
been united with pleasing proportions, more rarely still have they 
served to adorn a creature of elevated instinct. And this kind of 
intelligence ; this mixture of the glitter of metals and the colours of 
the rainbow ; this rare conformation of all the parts which form one 
whole, joined in happy agreement—when have we seen all these be- 
stowed where the habits are, so to speak, social, the affections gentle, 
and the enjoyments in some sort sentimental?” We need not go 
on quoting this rhodomontade, and it will be sufficient to state that 
this interesting union, according to our Frenchman, is found in 
almost absolute perfection in the eel, by virtue of its slender form, 
its delicate proportions, its elegant colours, its gracious flexions, its 
easy gyrations, its rapid springs, its superior swimming, its serpent- 
like movements, its industry, its instinct, its affection for its mate, 
and its sociability. We are prepared to admit the accuracy of much 
of this dictum ; but we must demur to it on the question of soci- 
ability. If the writer of the eulogy had seen eels as we have seen 
them, fighting among themselves, snapping at, and even devouring, 
one another, with a voracity essentially eel-like, he would probably 
have left out all allusion to the “‘love-at-home” portion of the busi- 
ness. As for the rest, we agree with him, making slight allowances, 
of course, for his “ poetical ”—or, in plain English, somewhat exag- 
gerated—language. 

It is only of quite recent years that we have attained to anything 
like accurate knowledge of the life, habits, and history of the eel. 
The ancients held some queer beliefs, and especially as to its 
genesis. Aristotle denied that they were produced from ova, or, as 
others had asserted, from the metamorphosis of intestinal worms into 
young eels, and advanced the conjecture that they sprang from what 
he called “ the entrails of the earth,” which exist—so he thought— 
spontaneously in mud and wet earth. They were asexual, he said, 
and the so-called male and female were two different species. 
Pliny the Elder said, ‘They rub themselves against the rocks, and 
their scrapings come to life.” The great Gesner even—to come to 
modern times—thought the opinion as to their generation in the 
putrid carcases of dead horses was quite a rational one! A German 
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scientist of some celebrity, forty years ago, stated seriously that they 
owed their existence to electrical phenomena. People are found in 
England who will believe that they are “ evoluted ” horsehairs ; and 
Helmont has gone so far as to make up a recipe for their production. 
Here it is: “ Cut up two turfs covered with May-dew, and lay one 
upon the other, the grassy sides inwards, and thus expose them to 
the heat of the sun ; in a few hours there will spring from them an 
infinite quantity of eels.” These are only a few of the many remark- 
able theories that have been advanced. As a matter of fact, eels, 
like all other teleostean fishes, are oviparous, and the milt and roe, 
different in appearance from those elements in other species, occur 
in the same position. It is noteworthy that the spawn is very 
seldom met with, either in the body of the female or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spawning grounds. Perhaps, when her time is 
about to come, she keeps out of the way of temptation by lurking in 
the mud at the bottom of the stream, and it is notorious that she 
only migrates towards the open sea during dark cloudy nights. 
Even the appearance of the moon in the heavens is enough to stop 
her progress ; the faintest sound or glimmer of strange light will 
send her and her mate into hiding among the stones or at the 
bottom, there to remain until all is silent and safe again. The ova 
are not met with in the neighbourhood of the spawning grounds, for 
the very sufficient reason that, as a rule, the spawning grounds are 
not accessible to man. Eels—especially the broad-nosed variety— 
will deposit their ova and thrive in ponds which have no communi- 
cation with the ocean, but the vast majority of them go down the 
river channels in autumn towards the sea, the spawning grounds 
being at the estuaries or in harbours, where the brackish water is 
warmer than at either extreme of inland river or open ocean—and 
eels are very averse to cold. In the winter they sleep much, and, 
like rattlesnakes, congregate in large numbers in one spot, where 
they bury themselves a foot or more deep in places which are some- 
times left bare by the tide. 

In the spring the return migration occurs, and the young and the 
parent fish that have been so fortunate as to survive all the dangers 
surrounding them, turn their noses landwards, proceeding sometimes 
in concert, but more often independently, and always in the daytime. 
It is one of the most beautiful and interesting sights in all natura 
history to witness the migration of the countless millions of elvers 
that commence in early spring and continue during nearly the whole 
of summer to pass up the rivers of England looking for a home— 
which comparatively few of them, by-the-by, ever find, thanks to the 
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traps of the amateur and professional fishermen ever ready to stop 
them. Their numbers are absolutely incalculable ; and it will give some 
idea of this fact when we state, on very good authority, that as many 
as 1,800, each about three inches long, have been known to pass a 
given spot on the Thames in a single minute. An otherwise clear 
river is frequently black with them, so numerous and thickly-grouped 
are they. They are said to form ropes of one another's bodies, but 
the present writer is free to admit that he has never seen this curi- 
ous phenomenon himself! They are wonderfully persevering little 
creatures, and contrive to surmount obstacles which seem in their 
very nature to be altogether insurmountable. Rocks twenty feet 
high they can get over by sheer endeavour, or by such a subterfuge 
as worming themselves up through the dripping moss that overhangs 
the barrier. Couch (“British Fishes,” iv. 314) tells us that in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol he has seen the elvers utilise the branches 
of a tree as a stepping-stone on to which they climbed, and dropped 
into the pond over which it hung. He adds that “the tree appeared 
to be quite alive with these little animals,” and that “the rapid and 
unsteady motion of the boughs did not appear to impede their 
progress.” 

Sir Humphry Davy, again—though he is somewhat out of date— 
speaks of witnessing the ascent of elvers at Ballyshannon, concerning 
which his less famous brother had already written. The mouth of 
the river, he says, “ was blackened by millions of little eels about as 
long as the finger, which were constantly urging their way up the 
moist rock by the side of the fall. ‘Thousands died, but their bodies, 
remaining moist, served as a ladder for others to make their way ; 
and I saw some ascending even perpendicular stones, making their 
road through wet moss, or adhering to some eels that had died in the 
attempt. Such is the energy of these little animals that they continue 
to find their way in immense numbers to Loch Erne. The same 
thing happens at the falls of the Bann, and Loch Neagh is thus 
peopled by them. Even the mighty fall of Schaffhausen does not 
prevent them making their way to the Lake of Constance, where I 
have seen many very large eels.” The reader will excuse these 
extracts, but the facts are interesting, and some more recent 
naturalists have neglected them—and, indeed, have neglected the 
whole family of eels, to whom no one pays much attention save the 
professional fisherman. ‘The amateur has learned to despise them, 
perhaps because they bite too easily, and anything easily attained is, 
&c., &c., in accordance with some ineradicable twist in man’s mental 
constitution. No such consideration actuates his professional 
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brother. He turns them to pecuniary profit. He has ensconced 
himself in the most likely situations on our coast and in France and 
Holland, and, with the aid of his baskets, contrives to capture more 
than he can very well dispose of, unless below cost—for his market 
is nearly always local and circumscribed. In France they are a drug, 
and the overplus is often given to feed ducks and poultry, or is used 
asamanure. In Exeter Mr. Couch saw in one day four cartloads 
of eels, no bigger than a knitting-needle, which the people of those 
parts converted into elver-cakes—flat masses of fish, scoured and 
boiled, and pressed together, looking peculiar because of the little 
black eyes bespangling them, but making delicious eating. Frank 
Buckland has testified to this quality ; and he ascertained from the 
vendor of the pies that at Langport, on the Parret, the women were 
in the habit of catching the elvers at night by means of a canvas bag 
attached to a hoop at the end of a long stick to which they had fixed 
a lantern. 

There are three species of eels properly indigenous to the 
British Isles—the sharp-nosed, the blunt-nosed, and the middle- 
nosed. The most abundant and the most highly prized of the three 
is the first, Anguilla vulgaris ; but the blunt-nosed species is widely 
distributed, and is the “ frog-mouthed eel ” of the Severn fishermen. 
Its flesh is not of very good quality ; it has an offensive odour 
before being cooked, and an unpleasant flavour afterwards. In their 
general habits all three are niuch alike, with this difference, already 
hinted at, that the last-mentioned variety does not migrate to any 
large extent, and the additional difference that the middle-nosed roves 
and feeds during the day. In general its congeners are nocturnal in 
their habits, and every tyro knows that the best time for landing them 
is in the dusk of the evening, when they venture out of their hiding- 
places in search of food. They are not very dainty on this score: 
worms, insects, crustacea, salmon spawn, young waterfowl, and the 
like, are their staple articles of diet. An occasional nibble at a 
fresh-water plant they enjoy ; but if these, or the others, are wanting, 
they will eat anything, however nasty. An eel has been found with a 
half-decayed water-rat in its mouth ; and, if we are to believe a news- 
paper paragraph, another came across a donne bouche in the shape of 
a duck’s feet, of which the duck was denuded as it swam over a 
pond at Wimpson, in Hampshire. But perhaps the “ tallest” story 
ever reported in this connection is one to be found in an old 
volume entitled “The Wonders of Nature and Art.” About the 
middle of the last century, we are told, the farmers near Yeovil 
suffered greatly by losing vast quantities of hay in a most unaccount- 
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able manner. A reward was offered, but the efficacy of advertising 
was not so well demonstrated in this instance as in the case of the 
American boy and the alligator ; for the culprit, or culprits, could 
not be fixed upon. Then several soldiers, stationed at Yeovil, kept 
watch, and in the dead of the night saw a monstrous eel making its 
way (mirabile visu /) out of the river, and setting itself to feed 
greedily upon the hay. It was with difficulty (as we can well imagine) 
captured, killed, and roasted ; and the fat that came out of its body 
“filled several casks and tubs.” It is to be observed that this werk 
was designed as a “useful and valuable production for young 
people.” Was this eel « wonder of nature or of art ? 

The number of eel: that go down the rivers in the fall of the 
year bears a very small proportion to the number that passed up in 
the spring-time. Why? Because they have many enemies—because 
the struggle for existence is a very sharp one for them. Even if, 
in ascending the rivers, they manage to outwit man, who is full of 
resources for their capture, they have other dangers to encounter in 
the shape of otters, polecats, rats, herons, swans, pike, and salmon— 
the last of which exact summary, if unconscious, vengeance upon 
the eels for the theft of their spawn. All these are formidable 
opponents, and they thin the ranks of the upward-bound and the 
settled eels to an extraordinary extent—sometimes catching a tartar, 
however, for the eels are endowed with uncommon sagacity, and 
now and again kill their enemies by twisting their little bodies round 
their necks, and so choking them. For instance, a heron once stuck 
his sharp bill through an eel’s head, piercing both eyes, and the latter 
coiled itself round the heron’s neck so tightly as to stop the bird’s 
respiration. When found, both were stone dead. These fish are 
remarkably tenacious of life, and will live for a long time out of the 
water, provided the air be humid ; being enabled so to do by the 
smallness of the gill aperture, the membranous folds of which, by 
closing the orifice when the eel is out of the water, prevent the desic- 
cation of the branchiz. They make journeys overland, and, if the 
sun be not too strong, perform them with safety. Every cook 
knows how hard they are to kill, and for how long a time after 
being decapitated or rapped on the tail they will continue to wriggle. 
Mere wriggling, however, is no certain sign that the fish is still alive. 
The frequent assertions of cooks as to cut-up lengths of eel 
jumping out of the frying-pan on to the hearth or into the fire is 
true enough so far as it goes ; but the motion is caused by the 
irritability of the muscular fibre, and horror at the event is a 
superfluity and a mistake—for it is clear that once the head is 
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severed from the body, there can be no sense of feeling, properly 
so called ; and if this be done, as most cooks do it, before the fish 
is put on to the fire, there is no cruelty in any sense of the word. 
But what zs cruelty is the method of preparation followed by Eude, 
the celebrated cook of Louis XVI., and imitated by some few of 
his present-day descendants. He recommended his disciples to 
throw /ive eels into the fire, lay hold of them with a towel as the 
heat was burning them and causing them to twist about on all sides, 
and skin them from head to tail. By this process, he said, all the 
unpalatable oil was drawn out. It may be so, but we like it not ; 
and although in the matter of the sensibility of animals to pain we 
are like Mr. Lang and prefer to sin in good company, rather than to 
be virtuous with Shelley and the Spectator, yet we still like it not, 
because there is a suggestion of wantonness which we cannot away 
with about such treatment as this. But perhaps he was right after 
all, even in the morality of the question, for in eels as served up to 
us there is an amount of rich, fatty matter, which is, to say the least, 
not calculated to agree with the stomach of a man of weak digestion, 
and Eude’s method of extracting the fat is the most effective we 
know of. It is this quality of “eel-fare” which has given rise to the 
charge of unwholesomeness against the fish, and even Galen is 
credited with having blamed the gods for giving eels so delicious a 
flavour, and so malignant and dangerous an “ operation.” 


M. R. DAVIES, 
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TWO ITALIAN POETS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


T was in 1863, at a political banquet, that a poem was read by a 
young and hitherto unknown poet—a poem which made its 
success by coming just at the right moment, giving tangible form to 
ideas already present though not consciously recognised in Italian 
national thought—illumining the position of affairs like a lightning 
flash. The poem created immediate discussion and roused much 
hostile criticism ; the poet became the unsparing object of attacks 
from the clerical party, against whom the poem was directed. 
“ Young Italy,” however, rallied enthusiastically round the banner of 
the new poet, who expressed the aims and aspirations of his day; a 
movement began which has gone on widening and gathering strength 
ever since, so that the poem in question may be considered the point 
of departure of the new school of Italian poetry. 

Giosut Carducci is the poet who thus decisively declared his bent, 
becoming the mouthpiece of the advanced thought of his day, anc 
“Inno a Satana” (Hymn to Satan) was the poem which brought him 
into notice. 

Carducci is now recognised as the greatest poet of modern Italy. 
His splendid classical style, his mastery of form and diction would 
insure him an unrivalled position; among the poets of his own 
country, and a claim to distinction among his contemporaries in any 
country ; but it is not by virtue of these qualities alone that he is the 
head of the present school of Italian poetry, but because he is in 
harmony with the spirit of his day intellectually and patriotically ; he 
expresses the Italy of to-day. 

The “ Inno a Satana”—the object of so many anathemas when 
it first appeared—is but a short lyric poem of terse and vigorous 
metre. It is not by any means so diabolical as its name would seem 
to imply ; it is, in fact, hard to understand (without some acquaint- 
ance with the attitude of mind in Italy at the date of its appearance) 
why it was considered so blasphemous. It. is simply a hymn in 
praise of. the Genius of Progress or Civilisation, invoked under the 
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name of the angel Lucifer or Satan—the angel who questions, 
reasons, and rebels. It celebrates the rebellion of reason against 
ignorance, of enlightenment against darkness and superstition—of 
course directed against the clerical party. Outsiders can perhaps 
scarcely appreciate the earnestness of this inteilectual revolt in Italy, 
unless they realise how the iron hand of superstition has cramped the 
growth of the nation ; but it is impossible to form a truthful conception 
of modern Italian thought without recognising the fact that the 
struggle is still going on, waged more openly every day. Temporal 
power has fallen, but spiritual power is still strong enough to be 
combated. ‘Trezza, the well-known philosophical and literary critic 
(once a priest himself) writes on this subject thus strongly: “ Between 
the liberal and the clerical parties, between science and dogma, 
between Italy and Papacy, no conciliation is possible ; if we do not 
destroy Papacy, then, sooner or later, Papacy will destroy us.” The 
reaction is strong in proportion to the repression exercised. Hence 
the significance of Carducci’s “ Satana.” If Italy were to choose a 
new patron saint, her choice would undoubtedly fall upon Lucifer, 
angel of Light, hymned since Carducci’s poem in all conceivable 
ways as symbolising progress and enlightenment. In dealing with 
Rapisardi we shall find the same idea enlarged and developed. 

The grand spectacular (Italian) ballets have taken up this same 
idea of human progress, and symbolised it in “ Excelsior,” ‘‘ Amor,” 
“Tl Tempo,” &c. The leading idea is the spirit of light striving 
against darkness, the triumphs of civilisation, all variations of the 
same theme clothed in popular garb. 

To show Carducci’s point of view when he wrote his “Inno a 
Satana,” we cannot do better than quote his own words from a letter 
written to one of his friends, afterwards published in reply to the 
attacks made upon him. His words characterise the intellectual 
attitude of his whole party. ‘“ My soul,” he writes, “after years of 
doubt, and search, and painful experiments, found her ‘ word’ at last 
and Verbum caro factum est. . . . 1 have hymned Nature and Reason, 
these two divinities of my soul and of all generous and good souls, 
divinities hated by a recluse, self-torturing and ignorant asceticism 
under the names of ‘Flesh’ and ‘ World,’ and excommunicated by 
Theocracy under the name of ‘ Devil.” Hence it appears that 
Carducci’s Satan resolves himself into Nature and Reason. All his 
poems hymn these two “ divinities,” and he always rebels against 
what he calls ecclesiastical and intellectual “yokes.” He wages 
constant and contemptuous war against the Romantic school (though 
in the course of Carducci’s generation this has grown out of date), 
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About this Romantic school in Italy a word of explanation may be 
needed. The reaction against Romanticism, so marked in Italian 
thought even at the present day, is closely connected with the 
rebellion of the thinking classes against Papacy, a connexion not 
altogether evident at first sight, perhaps. 

It is a contempt for that form of sentimentalism encouraged by 
a certain school of religious thought—“sentimentalism” being 
perhaps the best English equivalent for the Italian “ romanticismo,” 
a disposition to view the world through the coloured glasses of senti- 
ment rather than in the clear light of common day. It is alien alike 
to the scientific, unbiassed judgment of things, and to the ancient 
Greek mental attitude which looked at nature with the clear frank 
eyes of childhood, free from the sickly sentiment which so often 
clouds our modern gaze. There has been a reaction in most 
European countries against the “romanticismo” which pervaded, 
the earlier part of the present century, tinging it with hues reflected 
from the middle ages, but the reaction is stronger in Italy than else- 
where, probably because the romantic influence was so strongly felt 
in Italy, and because it is in reality entirely alien to the Italian clear 
practical intellect. Modern Italian romanticism was fostered by the 
Catholic school of the first half of this century, by the writers of the 
Manzonian school. The spirit of calm submission and somewhat 
melancholy resignation to all injustices practised by the powers then 
in authority, inculcated by such writers, was at variance with pat- 
riotism, for at that time patrictism was obliged to fight, not to’ submit. 
The Manzonian school, being no longer in tune with the spirit of 
the age, is impatiently pushed aside by the new school of thought. 

Carducci’s face is always set against the Romantic, whether he 
attacks it with his polished satire, or whether he seeks refuge from 
modern sentimentalism in Hellenism, the antipodes of what is morbid 
in the thought of our day. This return to the healthy Paganism of 
ancient Greece has inspired some of his happiest efforts ; ‘‘ hating to 
linger in the dim recesses of the church aisles,” as he puts it, he seeks 
Nature. “In una chiesa gotica ” (in a Gothic church), expressing this 
idea, “ Primavere Elleniche” (Greek spring, or rather Greek songs of 
spring), exquisite verses written in different Greek metres: ®olic, 
Doric, Alexandrian, and breathing the true Greek spirit—are speci- 
mens of this vein. In “Classicismo e Romanticismo,” a telling 
little poem in two parts, Carducci expresses the difference between 
the two schools of thought in the clear concise form which is one of 
his most admirable characteristics. In “ Classicismo” he invokes the 
sun, harbinger of day, parent of songs, of light, of joy, of work in 
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the open fields, whilst in ‘ Romanticismo” he avers his contempt for 
the sickly moon, with her hateful nun-like face, “ celeste paolotta ” 
(“celestial nun”), who presides over churchyards, ruins, and poets’ 
disappointments, parent of inactivity and weakness. The idea is not 
a new one ; it has already been used by a French poet, but the poem 
is clever. Another, directed also against ‘“‘ Manzoniana,” showing 
Carducci in one of his most charming moods, sparkling with tender 
playfulness, is “Davanti San Guido.” But in “Il Cuore” (The 
Heart) he uses stronger terms, turning the blade of his merciless 
satire against his opponents, ridiculing the idea of sentiment, and 
terming the heart—beloved weapon of the Romanticists—“ vil muscolo 
nocivo ” (that vile hurtful muscle). 

As a satirist Carducci has scarcely a rival among the poets of the 
present day ; he is inexorable, full of passion, yet always light and 
limpid in form, his language always superbly classical. ‘ No one,” 
says the critic Trezza, “no one like Carducci possesses the secrets of 
laughter and of tears, no one rises to such heights of thought, yet 
always maintaining his nervous, clear, transparent form of expres- 
sion.” 

To Carducci belongs moreover the credit of enriching Italian 
poetry by introducing, or more properly speaking, reviving certain 
metres. Seeking for a new form wherein to express his ideas, being 
as he puts it (in “‘ Il Preludio ”) “ weary of the usual metres, looking for 
new and less accessible rhymes,” he turns to the Greek-Latin lyric, 
reproducing some of the ancient metres with great success, such for 
instance as the Asclepiadic, the Alcaic, the Sapphic, &c. His first 
essay in these appeared in 1877, and has since been followed by other 
volumes, all bearing the title “ Odi Barbare.” These “‘ Barbaric Odes” 
are so called because they reproduce in Italian verse the “ barbaric har- 
monies” perceptible in Latin verse, marking the accentuated syllables in 
the reading. Suchrevival of ancient rhythms has been attempted before 
Carducci’s time, it is true, in various countries and at different epochs. 
But to Carducci belongs the merit not merely of having resuscitated 
dead forms of poetry, but of having infused into them the living 
spirit of modern thought. Without living thought to animate them 
such revivals of obsolete forms must necessarily fail—as indeed 
Carducci’s predecessors on this field did fail, not one of them rising 
above mediocrity. Carducci has succeeded in imparting animation 
and life to his “ Odi Barbare,” though whether these antique forms 
will be received finally into Italian poetry as national poetical forms 
is a question which only the future can decide. As adopted by 
Carducci they have the charm of antique classical purity and ele- 
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gance, and at the same time they possess freshness and originality. 
They deal of many themes—love, patriotism, nature, satire. Among 
the most beautiful we notice a poem on the death of the young 
Prince Napoleon in South Africa, then “Ode alle Fonti del Cli- 
tunno,” splendid in ideas and glowing imagery, “Io triumphe,” a 
colloquy between Romans of old, in which modern Italian art, 
science, and politics are held up to derision. 

Carducci is essentially a lyric poet; it is his own conviction, 
expressed in his own words, that “the epic is dead and was buried 
some time ago.” His genius is essentially lyrical, his poems possess 
in an eminent degree that concentrated nervous force which makes 
every line, every word, of telling and just effect. No redundancy, 
no forced lengthiness, no superfluity ; his verse is concise, polished, 
clear cut and chaste as a Greek gem. ‘This is Carducci at his best, 
whether he be hymning his “ Lidia ” in an idyil redolent of the laurel 
groves of Greece, bathed in limpid air, with the sapphire sea at their 
feet, or whether he be pursuing his opponents with the keen sword of 
irony in the prose and turmoil of modern life. 

Carducci is the greatest poet of New Italy—of educated New 
Italy, one should say—for his very refinements and excellences of 
style, his classic elegance, and his frequent use of Latinisms, not yet 
received into Italian (which, though they point to future enrichment 
of the language possibly, yet need study in order to be appreciated or 
even understood at present), tell against his popularity with the masses. 
That is, not merely with the great masses of the people, but with all 
save the learned ; for in his later works his language is often so 
severely classical (as in the ‘‘Odi Barbare”) that people of ordinary 
attainments find it too difficult to be read with enjoyment. Also in 
his later poems there seems a lack of that warm human sympathy and 
feeling which endear a poet to his readers. In “ Piemonte” (pub- 
lished 1890) we have classic erudition, elegance, historical and 
political allusions, but no depth of feeling, no allusion to social 
problems or human daily joys and sorrows ; we do not find the 
people’s poet. 

It is easy to imagine, given the characteristics of the poet, that 
his genius would adapt itself to the sonnet, and in fact he has pro- 
duced some gems in this form of art. “A Dante,” and the well- 
known “Tl Bove” (The Ox), are masterpieces. ‘The latter is a perfect 
classical gem. 

A few words of biography relating to Italy’s great modern poet may 
be of interest. Carducci was born July 27, 1836, at Valdicastello, 
in Tuscany, his family being descendants of Franceso Carducci, 
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gonfaloniere or standard-bearer of Florence. His father, a physician, 
was member of the “Carbonari” (a political sect), and had been 
arrested and indicted by the law—from 1838 to 1843 we find him 
pursuing his avocation as doctor in the Tuscan Maremma. Some of 
Carducci’s most beautiful and touching poems are inspired by his 
recollections of this sojourn of his childhood in the Maremma. He 
writes of this period : “ The recollections most precious to me, though 
tinged with sadness, all my childish ideals, my love—all are for the 
Maremma. My mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
strength of mind, taught me to read, and made me learn by heart 
Berchet’s poems ; my father taught me the choruses in Manzoni’s 
dramatic poems. When I was eight years of age my father put into 
my hands the Latin grammar, which I had to commit to memory, and 
every day I translated, either aloud or in writing, from Latin into 
Italian or vice versd—all this without having it explained properly. 
My father had a very fair library for a doctor in the Maremma, one 
which bore witness to his half literary, poetical, half romantic and 
revolutionary tastes. In it were to be found Manzoni (splendidly 
ound), Rollin, Thiers, Sismondi, Macchiavelli, Guiscardi.” 

When reading history, young Carducci imagined himself in turn 
Scipio, Gracchus, or Brutus, and would enact his part so seriously 
with his playmates that their games often ended in blows. Then his 
father would interfere, and inflict as a punishment the reading of 
Manzoni’s “ Morale Cattolica,” which caused the boy to conceive a 
strong antipathy for Manzoni and the Manzonians. In 1847 (at 
eleven years of age) he wrote his first verses, “On the death of an 
Owl.” In 1861 Carducci was appointed professor at the University 
of Bologna, where he still delivers his splendid lectures on literature. 
In 1863, as we have seen, he expressed his bent with the “Inno a 
Satana,” adopting the pseudonym “ Enotrio Romano,” destined to 
become so famous. 





MARIO RAPISARDI. 


Mario Rapisardi, the Sicilian poet, forms a striking contrast to 
Carducci both in style and genius; it is the difference between 
Northern and Southern temperaments. Carducci—concise, clear, 
concentrated. Rapisardi—apt to be carried away by his more glow- 
ing imagination, abounding in metaphor, florid, often redundant. 
If Carducci’s poetry may be compared to a clear-cut, chaste, classical 
relief, that of Rapisardi recalls rather the glowing canvas and often 
the exaggerated outlines of a Rubens or a Michael Angelo. His 
muse refuses to be confined within the limits of the lyric, but expands 
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into long poems of epic character. He loves to express philosophical 
ideas in the form of gigantic poetical allegories, his genius enables him 
to conceive and carry out grand ideas. 

Sometimes the pruning process might be employed with advan- 
tage, both in cases of lengthiness and of inzesthetic excesses, some- 
times his tints remind one of the commonplace oleograph ; but his 
faults are those of an exuberant nature, reflecting the rich luxuriance 
of the south, and his poems, with all their faults, show the true poet, 
and contain so many beautiful passages and noble ideas that one is 
content to overlook some defects for their sake. 

We will not speak of his translation of Lucretius, as that is 
not a product of modern thought. His two great original poems, 
“ Lucifero” and “ Giobbe,” resemble each other in subject and mode 
of treatment ; they are both huge allegories, representing one the 
Spirit of Reason, the other the Human Soul in search of truth. 

“ Lucifero ” describes the emancipation of Reason (Lucifer) from 
the yoke of superstition—the popular struggle in Italy, in short—in a 
long narrative poem full of episodes, many of which are interesting 
and beautiful, gorgeous in colouring—presenting abstract ideas in 
brilliant symbolic garb. Lucifero rebels and wages war against the 
popular conceptions of the Christian religion as it is presented to the 
masses in Italy, with its “ Presepio ” or Creche at Christmas, its array 
of images and tutelary saints, its Biblical ox and ass, on the lines ot 
the quaint conceptions of medizval art or of the old Miracle Plays. 
Against this whole array of legendary and saintly lore Lucifer, Angel 
of Light and Enlightenment, so long darkened and enchained, rebels. 
In a conversation with Prometheus he relates how he fell from 
heaven (a beautiful passage in the original), how in heaven “ cradled 
in a sea of ease and flowers, whilst the angels considered themselves 
blessed, I alone, restless spirit, indifferent to that eternal spring-time, 
to that eternal banquet . . . felt a vast solitude around, within me. 
Heaven seemed but a small thing—eternity a miserable life... . 
One day I dared confront the countenance of God and question Him : 
‘Who has made me thus? . . . If Thou art Truth, reveal Thyself.’ 
He thundered, the angels trembied. I fell, but without fighting, for 
I felt my fall was greater than God’s anger.” 

Then follows at great length the description of how human reason 
was enslaved, and the various attempts at revolt during the dark 
ages, touching with a few clever strokes such events as the Arian 
heresy, the invention of printing, the Reformation, the revolutions 
in England and France, all intellectual movements down to the 
emancipation of women and Darwinism in our day, all the events 
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which tended to develop Reason. After this Lucifero in his wander- 
ings finds Hebe, the lovely goddess of nature and youth ; their love 
episode is a beautiful idyll. 

As a specimen of the poet’s versatility, after reading the love 
poem of Lucifer and Hebe, take the ballad of the French people 
dancing round Louis XVI.—the contemptuous familiar irony of the 
maddened populace is so well rendered—in ballad style. 

* Balliam, balliam, buon re,” it begins. 

“ Dance with us, good King! ‘True, we are not princes clad in 
purple and gold, but our rags have helped to make thy mantle and 
our hearts’ blood has dyed it ;” and at the end, “ We give thee our 
affection, and thou, oh! good King, thou shalt give us—thy head!” 

“ Lucifero” ends with a grand final day of judgment, in which 
he is victorious, the powers of heaven are dethroned, Reason and 
Light reign over all. It must be said that Rapisardi treats the 
popular conception of heaven with scant respect ; he describes it in 
fact very much on the lines of Offenbach’s parodies of Olympus (one 
is irresistibly reminded of “ Orphée aux Enfers”) ; still, this grand 
medley of the beautiful, the ludicrous, and the grotesque has a 
raison @étre in the philosophical basis which sustains it throughout. 
It is serious work, and work written with a purpose. Naturally, it is 
condemned and tabooed by the orthodox as a book worthy of the 
flames. ‘The poem caused a veritable panic when it first appeared. 
Some of it was issued in parts before the whole was published, and 
great efforts were made by the ecclesiastical party to prevent its 
publication as a whole, but in vain. “ Lucifero,” the entire poem, 
was given to the worid in 1877. 

“‘Giobbe” (Job), published in 1884, embraces vaster and more 
abstract philosophical questions than “ Lucifero.” He (Job) typifies 
humanity—the eternal wanderer—in search of truth, beating the 
confines of the universe in his search. The poem has been com- 
pared to Goethe’s “ Faust,” both works representing something of 
the same idea. A profes of this comparison, however, a communi- 
cation of Mario Rapisardi himself on the subject was published in 
1891. He says: “The psychological moment of Faust does in fact 
appear in my trilogy, in which I meant to represent the principal 
phases of human thought and sentiment in their perpetual battle with 
the problems of existence ; but my work is in substance and in form 
different from the Goethian conception—the end of my work is 
diametrically opposed to that (not Epicurean, but dourgeo’s and 
vulgar), calming-down and adaptation, which is the real ideal of the 
German poet and his hero.” Job, instead of resigning himself to 
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the world as it is (the poet explains further), and although acknow- 
edging the uselessness of it, rebels against science and nature ; his 
heart rebels, and “he challenges the Infinite with his perpetual 
Why ?... Reason and sentiment are, and probably will continue to 
be, the two poles between which the poor human soul will oscillate 
until it be consumed.” 

In “Giobbe,” at the beginning, Satan presents himself before 
God as in the Biblical narrative, but he is the undignified, diabolical 
figure, half ludicrous, half weird, of the middle ages. (This scene, 
and, it must be confessed, several others in “ Giobbe,” are in ques- 
tionable taste.) Then follows at great length and with a super- 
abundance of imaginary episode the story of Job’s riches and of 
his misfortunes, after which begin his wanderings in search of Truth. 
He seeks it in Asceticism, in Love (Satan conjures up Venus, and an 
episode similar to that in “ Lucifero” is thrown in), then in Study, 
finally in Nature. He implores Heaven to give his spirit peace. 
“Let me know all, or ignore all !” is his cry, but he only finds that 
the whole human race is, like himself, trying to find peace—in vain. 
Isis, the goddess who knows the secrets of all things, now comes to 
assist him in his search ; the two wander through space. She 
reproaches his futile questionings : 

“Unhappy one! Wilt thou ever run after ‘Truth? Wilt over- 
step the dread limits of things, and the circle in which an iron law 
and my wisdom has bound thee?” Yet he still begs to know more. 
Isis replies that she can never reach the farthest shores of Being— 
the limits of creation. 

The epilogue concludes thus : 

Zsis. Stop, the end of our journey is here. 

Job. Farther on, farther. . . . Give me peace at least, if I may know no 
more. .. . Where is peace? In the sea? in the stars? on earth? or in the 
cold tomb ? 

Zsis. Perhaps. . . . I can do all except conquer myself and break the high 
necessity which rules me. I am, I am, I am, I am—this is the eternal story of 
my being. 

Job. In this immense shadow in which I live, 

I hear nothing save my own vain questioning. 

This is the pessimist conclusion and key-note of the poem: the 
utility of human aspirations after Truth, the impossibility of recon- 
ciling human desires with the inexorable laws of Being. 


MARY HARGRAVE, 
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CLEANSING THE BLACK RIVER. 


O longer is it profitable to produce fresh butter from the 
Thames mud. Time was, and that not so very long ago, 
when half a dozen men found it worth their while to hang around 
the Barking beach and collect grease from the water by means of 
mats hung over their boat’s sides. The grease was boiled, or to 
employ the more technical term, “rendered,” and was used—so 
believes Mr. Thudichum, the resident chemist of the County Council 
at Barking—for making inferior soap, the butter being perhaps a 
fanciful exaggeration. 

Nevertheless, the purified grease having been gained, it would be 
difficult to say what was its ultimate destiny in days before Margarine 
Acts and so forth were passed. At all events, it is a fact that several 
persons did gain a living by collecting and dealing with grease which 
found its way down the sewers to the filthy Thames. 

Sut that is a thing of the past. The old black boat which used 
to collect such a queer cargo reposes on the white beach of Barking, 
and her owner, his occupation quite gone, has by pleasing poetical 
justice been engaged at the sewage works themselves. 

Instead of the old black boat, there is now a fleet of powerful 
steamships anchored off the works or moored at their pier, and 
capable of taking a thousand tons of sewage sludge out to sea each 
voyage. The old order has changed and wonderfully for the better. 
Instead of a black and filthy Thames, an offensive foreshore, and an 
evil-smelling river, we have an approximately clean and purified stream. 

Ten years or so ago we remember steaming down the Thames 
one summer afternoon, and the royal river was, in fact, disgusting. 
Last summer—that of 1892—the improvement was most satisfactory 
and most marked. Old Father Thames had not only had his face 
washed, but, if we may be permitted the expression, nearly all his 
loathsome and offensive sores were healed. But for the effluvia from 
certain works, the air was fresh and delightful and there was no bad 
odour. The bright sun glinted and sparkled on clean, sea-looking 
water, the foreshores frequently showed up white in the fresh summer 
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light, and all the mats in creation would not apparently have col- 
lected a pennyworth of grease from the river. In the evening air we 
could even catch the scent of sea-weed on Barking beach, while the 
chemists of the Council assure us that during the summer the river has 
enjoyed fifty per cent. of oxygen, an excellent chemical test of its purity. 

What has wrought this change ? Briefly, the new system of dealing 
with London sewage, which only came fully into operation in the 
summer of 1892, and which may be epitomised into a sentence as 
the deodorisation and precipitation of the sewage, and the carrying 
of the precipitate or “sludge” out to sea. The effluent, or the 
comparatively clear liquid left after precipitation, is run out to the 
river as usual at ebb tide. 

This system, which has had such remarkably satisfactory results, 
has quite a little history of its own. It has been about nine years 
coming into full operation. As it is always darkest before dawn, so 
the almost pestilential state of the river aroused the public and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to the decisive opinion that “some- 
thing must be done.” The question was—What ? 

Now, into the varying methods of the treatment of sewage we 
do not propose to enter. No doubt the ideal system would be to use 
it upon the land ; but until some Great One shall arise to explain how 
this shall be done with profit, we are afraid it will not be realised 
any more than a scheme for extracting the silver from the Thames 
as it flows past Southend Pier. 

The Metropolitan Board had to face a serious difficulty, and this 
is how they did it: they sought the advice of their chemist, Mr. 
W. J. Dibdin, F.C.S., and of their engineer, the late Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette. These gentlemen called in the assistance of a third, Dr. Dupré, 
and asa result of experiments they recommended, in essence, the 
present plan. The Board submitted this scheme to other gentlemen, 
one of whom was Sir Frederick Abel, who gave a favourable verdict. 

The scheme was bold and far reaching. It was none other than 
the treatment of the whole of the sewage of London with lime and 
sulphate of iron to cause deodorisation and precipitation, and the 
conveyance of the precipitate far out to sea by steamers. 

At that time the whole of the sewage used to be run out usually 
untreated, z.e. in a crude state, into the river at ebb tide, and we do 
not wonder if the idea of conveying the offensive part by “ mud 
barges” received stern criticism. Bold enterprises usually do 
receive such treatment. 

But something had to be done, and forth went the order from 
the Metropolitan Board to set the scheme in motion. They began 
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with Barking. This bright spot on the edge of the Essex marshes 
is, as most folk are aware, the scene of the great northern outfall 
sewer of London; Crossness, a little lower down on the other side, 
being the scene of the southern outfall. Sir Joseph Bazalgette was 
instructed to prepare designs for the requisite works at both stations, 
But before the works were completed the Metropolitan Board had 
died, being superseded by the London County Council, and Sir 
Joseph retired after occupying the position of Chief Engineer for 
forty years. 

The County Council coming fresh into power found the expen- 
sive and extensive works at Barking nearly finished, and also found 
a good deal of opposition existing with regard to the scheme. The 
Council did what the Board had done before them, and called in 
experts for an opinion. These gentlemen were their own engineer, 
Mr. Alexander R. Binnie, and Sir Benjamin Baker, and again the 
report was favourable. 

The scheme thereupon went forward, and in 18go the sludge 
ships commenced to run from Barking ; the works also were com- 
menced at Crossness—with some improvements suggested by experi- 
ence—more ships were ordered, until a fleet of five was reached, and 
in the summer of 1892 the scheme came into operation for the whole 
of London County, with the result that the steamers carry out some 
40,000 tons of sludge weekly. That is, of course, over 160,000 tons 
monthly in round numbers, and the difference to the river in the ab- 
sence of these enormous masses of filth must be obvious. Let us take 
a run through these Barking works, and glance at the whole process. 

Barking is not a very delectable place—at least, near the river—- 
and when the fierce nor’-easter blows it must be bitter cold here on 
the banks. One can reach the sewage domain through the Beckton 
Gas Works, near to which, again, are the Albert Docks. On the 
other side of the Sewage Works stretch the broad green levels of the 
Essex marshes ; and attempts have been made to beautify the sewage 
spot by plantations of shrubs. But the whole place seems as far 
away from, and as little known by, the majority of Londoners as the 
wilds of Dartmoor; perhaps, indeed, the beauties of the moor are 
better known. 

At the northern boundary of the domain there enters. from the 
mighty city a broad green road. It is unusually straight for a road, 
and it is, in fact, the top cf the famous twenty-seven feet wide 
northern outfall sewer. Below the road is a deep, black, rushing river 
of filth, proceeding by two or three culverts on its way to the Thames. 

Then come two sets of three iron cages, which catch all kinds of 
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what may be called extraneous things—such as dead rats, sticks, 
perhaps sometimes slaughter-house offal, and curiously enough, eels 
from the black river. The sets of cages can be worked alternately, 
for the sewage is constantly flowing ; a hundred million gallons every 
twenty-four hours, it is estimated, pour through these cages, and in 
round numbers a hundred tons weekly of stuff is caught in them. 
One set of cages can be cleaned while the other is at work, and the 
stuff is carried off to huge destructors which are constantly burning 
up some of the refuse of the great city. 

How history repeats itself! Centuries ago the waste of the city 
of Jerusalem was burnt in a constant fire outside the walls; and 
now here is the greatest city of modern times treating a part of its 
refuse in the same way. 

Freed from this déris, the black river flows on under its green- 
topped road to the liming station. It was found, early in the progress 
of the scheme, that it was cheaper to administer the lime dissolved 
in water rather than the lime alone. This is accordingly done. It 
is dissolved in huge tanks, about 33th to 3} grains to the gallon, some 
of the subsequent effluent being used for the purpose, and it is then 
run off into the black river. 

Farther on the sewage rushes to the iron station. Here solution 
of sulphate of iron is added, and then, finished with its treating— 
which is not here a “corrupt practice”—the huge volumie of sewage 
pours on to the Penstock Chamber. This building is fitted with a 
number of iron gates or penstocks, twenty-six in number, giving 
access to a series of immense underground apartments or channels, 
where at last the black river gives pause and rests. These are the 
precipitation chambers, a thousand feet long and over thirty feet 
wide. The top of them looks like a very flat grass ficld, except that 
here and there are mysterious iron plates or openings, through which 
we can look down to the simmering flood below. 

The penstocks are worked alternately, and are moved by hydraulic 
power. At the end of the huge precipitation channels is a wall 
penning back the thick sludge-water and its sediment below, and 
over this wall rushes the clear water or effluent which has deposited 
its sediment in the precipitating channel. There is a narrow platform 
near this mighty rush of effluent to which one can descend and watch 
the flood. It pours on for ever, a Niagara of purified sewage, millions 
of gallons of it every twenty-four hours; the last rush before it is 
let off to join the river at its outgoing tides. 

As for the stuff it has left behind, called “ sludge,” it is at certain 
interyals run off by means of weirs into other channels, where the 
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process of precipitation still further proceeds. The effluent from 
these channels is very bad, and is returned to the liming station by 
pumping, while the thick sludge itself is pumped into the sludge 
ships waiting at the pier, or if that be not practicable at the moment, 
to tanks where it awaits its last voyage. 

Four of the sludge ships are kept constantly at work, one being 
permitted a rest for a week when painting and repairs are undertaken, 
and when the crew enjoy an easier time ; they also get a complete 
twenty-four hours off in every week. Otherwise they are constantly 
engaged on the ships, keeping regular watches as though they were 
fully at sea, and sleeping on board. The ships are at work night and 
day, and are of sufficient power to take a trip out to sea and return 
every twelve-and-a-half hours. 

They are twin-screw boats, fitted with triple expansion engines of 
about 120 horse-power, and can steam with their strange cargo some 
ten knots an hour. The sludge is pumped into three huge tanks, the 
floors of which are level with the sea outside. They can thus be easily 
emptied by the opening of valves in the ship’s bottom, when, acting 
on the law that water finds its own level, the stuff runs out. Through 
the half-dozen valves, the ship can unload the whole thousand tons in 
seven minutes. More time, however, is usually taken. The tanks 
are all covered over, there is no offensive smell, and no one walking 
the broad and clean deck would imagine the black and filthy cargo 
within. There is a deck house or small saloon, and the men are 
comfortably berthed below. In short, the ships are prepared as for a 
short voyage at sea, and if they are detained off the Nore by fog or 
foul weather, they are ready to meet delay with perfect equanimity. 

Their course is to a channel called the Barrow Deep, which is not 
used either by north- or south-bound ships. It curves to the north- 
east ; but the smoke of the northern steamers floats far on your left, 
and away to your right lies the thin line of the southern vessels; so 
here the Council’s steamers are quite alone. They have left the 
Nore Light and the Girdler far behind, and here on a summer’s day 
the sea-green waves laugh and sparkle and tumble, and the broad 
plain of water seems to stretch to infinity. 

A quiet word from the observant captain on the bridge, and the 
men draw off the oil-skin capes from the valve wheels ; another word, 
and the men slowly move them. The captain has seen the North 
Knob Buoy, some mile beyond the Nore, the point where he may 
commence discharging, and has ordered accordingly. 

Look behind ! a dark stream is already mingling with the white 
wake of the steamer and the sea-green of the waves, and a few heavy- 
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winged gulls begin to hover over it. Steaming for a few miles, and 
slowly discharging, the vessel rids herself of her queer load, and then 
doubles on her track. Ten to one but she will see one or more of her 
four sisters following her on the same errand, but of the discolouration 
caused by her own cargo nought will probably be visible. The sludge 
has vanished. There is a strong current in the Barrow Deep running 
out to sea, and at last the County Council has done with its sludge. 

Pleasant enough though the work may be in the warm summer 
weather, the aspect is very different in the sleet and storm and biting 
cold of winter nights. But night and day all the year round the work 
has to go on. 

Other communities must follow suit. The borough of West Ham 
is a great sinner in this respect, and the Lea, into which it pours its 
untreated sewage, is filthy. This, of course, comes into the Thames; 
and the best way and the cheapest method, surely, would be for the 
West Ham sewers to discharge into the London system, and be 
treated at Barking with the rest. ‘Then, too, large sewers are being 
made to carry off the storm water from London, which at present flows 
into the Thames and of course carries sewage with it. When these 
reforms are achieved, even greater improvement may be looked for. 

As to the cost of the present gigantic experiment in cleansing the 
black river, Mr. Dibdin is reported to have said to an interviewer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette that it is much less than the estimate. The 
scheme of precipitation and of carriage out to sea involved a charge 
of £800,000, and the “annual cost, including interest on capital, 
wear and tear, and all charges,” is about #120,cco. As the Royal 
Commission stated it would be about £200,000 yearly, Mr. Dibdin 
claims that a saving of £80,000 yearly has been made on the 
lowest estimate. 

Experiments in filtration have also been carried on in order to 
still further improve the effluent run into the Thames at Barking and 
Crossness. The question seems to be largely one of expense, for 
satisfactory as the results have been at present, the effluent could no 
doubt be rendered as clear as drinking water. Filtration through a 
bed of coke breeze, for instance, seems to yield highly satisfactory 
results ; and, moreover, the breeze would be available as fuel. How- 
ever this may be, there is no doubt but that the Main Drainage 
Committee, of which Mr. T. Howell Williams is chairman, and the 
officials of the Council have brought to a very successful issue an 
interesting and gigantic experiment, one, too, which is of immense 
mportance to the great riyer and to the health of the people of 
London, F, M. HOLMES, 
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PURITANS AND PLA Y-ACTORS. 


S a nation we have been accused by our French neighbours of 
taking our pleasures sadly ; had our French neighbours known 
our grandmothers’ great-grandmothers they never would have made 
such a silly remark. As a provincial people we may accuse our 
Georgian ancestors of taking their pleasures surreptitiously. The 
difference enunciated by the lively Gaul—if it ever existed—may 
be morally in our favour ; but it is not so certain that the enjoy- 
ment was in favour of the Georgians. If it be really true that stolen 
kisses are the sweetest, it only remains for us to abandon the claim. 
The young men and maidens of the era of the first George were 
very artful and determined felons in the matter of their social amuse- 
ments, whatever they may have been in the matter of their kisses. 
They stole their pleasures with a deftness that at once elevated their 
methods into the domain of high art, and in their efforts showed a 
rapture which could consecrate even their wickedness. 

As to public entertainments, provincial England in the early 
Georgian days was halting, not between two opinions, but between 
the expression or suppression of one opinion. ‘That opinion was 
decidedly Thespian. The husk of Puritanism alone remained. The 
vitalising energy of persecution had, in its death, slain sermons and 
“holdings-forth.” There was a craving among young people for 
the exhibition of scenes of gaiety, and such scenes were most ex- 
pected in, as they could be best represented by, stage plays. The 
modes of thought then beginning to obtain, not having been formed 
on the severe doctrines of struggling Nonconformity, sought for ex- 
citement. ‘The elders, cradled in the lap of Puritanism, could not 
countenance any such fatal levity. The abhorrence of long sermons 
was rightly suspected to mark a decay of public morality. In the 
way of mundane enjoyments, the patriarchs declared it to be enough 
for the young people, if they would not listen to the sweet tones of 
the preacher for more than twenty minutes at.a time, to learn the 
spinnet and the harpsichord, if needs be that they must have music. 
Even this was possibly too great a concession, when the standard of 
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their own youth claimed consideration and the psalm tunes of Tate 
and Brady were in their memory ; for the frivolous worldly instru- 
ments had a proved tendency of promoting an enjoyment of hilarious 
gatherings, which in many known instances had already developed 
into backslidings, as the prim ones called the dancing parties which 
had already become fashionable, where intercourse was dangerously 
promiscuous, even under the most rigid supervision. When, there- 
fore, the still further development, the Thespian backsliding, began 
to show its existence and plead for recognition by substantial worth 
and admitted respectability, that branch of sub-aristocratic society 
which counted some fifty or sixty years of age was unpleasantly 
excited. Grandames were shocked, well nigh beyond utterance, as 
was to be expected of women who were called Tabitha and Keziah ; 
mammas were perplexed, as women who had reverted to the good old 
names of Jane and Mary, and were still comely, would naturally be; 
for, in spite of reminiscences, their superior vitality forbade them to 
be ruthless ; Sylvia and Phyllis, deliberately given over by their god- 
fathers and godmothers to the new cult, were disgusted, while their 
counterparts, Damon and Strephon, were on the verge of reckless 
despair. According to their views, changed opinions had admitted 
the nomenclature, hence the demand. ‘Their logic might be good, 
but good logic is not always the successful opponent of stout pre- 
judice. So, in spite of the logic, it remained a fact that respectable 
provincial society declined to recognise the stage for some decades 
after the German Georges had slain Jacobinism and the apparition 
of the scarlet-woman, thereby restoring security to the throne. 

York, the capital of the north of England, offered a disreputable 
example to the sober provincial towns hitherto under its social 
guidance. As a leader it had failed in the best phases of public 
amusement. The Bacchanalian fame of the ancient metropolis, finding 
its imperishable record in George Meriton’s song of 1584: 

Yorke, Yorke, for my monie 
Of all the Citties that ever I see, 


For merrie pastime and companie, 
Except the Cittie of London— 


had been content fo wallow in the prominence it had then achieved. 
It was too slow to learn that such phases were not public amusement. 
Strong ale and stereotyped piety were no longer the natural panacea. 
A dash of the nice-and-naughty, effervescing with the vigour of com- 
bining opposites, was the tonic most approved by the cloyed stomachs 
of the people, drenched either by ale or sermons. Rustic English- 
men of that era knew not how to cry “Vive Ja bagatelle /” but they had 
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sufficient vitality, if long suppressed, to appreciate the influences 
which caused another people to raise that cry. 

The Cathedral City laid the foundation of its theatre in 1731, 
having obtained from Leeds a score years before due notice that in 
order to retain its social supremacy its methods if not its manners must 
be improved. There was a necessity fora higher enjoyment than 
that afforded by beer and skittles. York had danced and jigged and 
held its cock-fighting matches during the race week since the days 
of the Merrie Monarch ; but these amusements were bucolic, coarse, 
and established. Something more sprightly and less tinged with the 
coarseness of rusticity must be introduced, for society was no longer 
composed of Squire Toms and Lady Bettys, with their followings of 
gamekeepers and grooms. As long as Puritanism was triumphant, 
York had stumbled at the provision of a theatre—not in any modesty, 
let it be assured, but by incompleteness of comprehension. Its 
bucolic instincts had not risen with the development of the times. 
Had the Cathedral City been as tuneful as it was gay, it would have 
been the birth-place and home of the grand Musical Festivals of 
our day, and the advent of the Thespians might have been 
delayed a full score years. But it was not; so the Thespians had to 
come. Their coming was a distinct admission of the inferior refine- 
ment of their patrons. 

The proof of this position lies in the comparison between music 
and the drama. In the cultivation of music, and the appreciation of 
its highest efforts, Leeds had decidedly beaten York, as it beats it 
to-day beyond any challenge. For a score years before York moved 
in that direction, Leeds had provided an Assembly Room for its 
stately dances and musical performances. While Leeds was hclding 
“Consorts of Musick,” York had desperately plunged into open 
patronage of the sock and buskin, through which example the in- 
ferior town was brought to a secret determination to do likewise. 
But even this audacity of the Cathedral City was only intermittently 
successful in the city itself. The Thespian adventurers who accepted 
its patronage had to select favourable moments for their invasions ; 
the utmost abandon of the gay old capital could only support them 
periodically. 

The announcements and conditions of the performances are not 
less amusing than instructive of the shyness with which the invaders 
had to be countenanced. Hardy York did not, at the very outset of 
its adventure, dare to receive its amusers with unveiled enthusiasm. 
It became crafty as well as adventurous. ‘“ We hear that the com- 
pany of comedians intend offering a series of plays in our splendid 
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New Theatre during the race week, and trust the nobility and gentry will 
honour them with their presence and patronage.” That, of course, 
is apologetic, meaning, unless the nobility and gentry would lead the 
way, it was hopeless to ask for the countenance of the “‘ lower grades.” 
If, however, such a lead were offered, the following could be counted 
upon. That is the intimation of the Cathedral City itself; the 
method of dealing with the provincial surroundings has to vary con- 
siderably. The artistes had learnt their lesson. In 1744 Mr. Henry 
Ward, comedian, informs the gentlemen, ladies, and others, of Leeds 
and Wakefield, that he is about to publish an opera, “ The Happy 
Lovers, or the Beau Metamorphosed.” The gentlemen and ladies of 
Doncaster and the neighbourhood have favoured this undertaking 
beyond expectation, says our author, who here uses Demos with a 
fine mixture of care and unction. The caution of Henry Ward 
actuated the managers. On June roth of the same year, the Leeds 
Mercury inserts as a communiqué: “The company of Comedians 
from York will begin to perform on Wednesday evening, 20th 
instant ; and during a short stay here (they being obliged to be at 
York Races) will exhibit the best and newest plays extant, or any 
others at the request of the gentlemen and ladies”—which alternative 
might be intended to flatter the taste of the audience, but was most 
likely a bid for their sufferance. The “ play-actor” had not yet openly 
become a fersona grata in the great woollen town. But he was 
receiving a coquettish attention he well understood. More than 
thirty years later than this, John Wesley, having heard that Tate 
Wilkinson had built the theatre at Leeds, wrote to a member of his 
congregation : “I am told you have a wicked playhouse in Leeds. 
I do not say you will be damned for going to see a play,” but he 
left them to believe that he thought so. His reign in that empire 
had, however, then passed away. 

In addition to the denunciations of the great evangelist, Mr. 
Mazarine Blue Tammy, alderman and cloth merchant, was not 
enamoured of the stage by commercial influence ; or of its patrons, 
the leaders of whom he blamed for the bad trade under which the 
country suffered ; while the minor social fry had greatly offended 
his national pride and personal respectability, by patronising “foreign 
rubbish,” to the introduction of the soft Farinelli, Senesino, and the 
tribe of Italian songsters ; and after them—much worse than all— 
libidinous French actresses whom he denounced at all times and in 
all manner of terms. He was not alone in his opposition, for the 
country newspapers—not biassed by the influences affecting those 
metropolitan—had sternly set their faces against the fair invaders 
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from the first moments of the invasion, reprehending the patrons of 
these “eclectic dames ” and their followers and admirers, the upper- 
ten and their followers and admirers, whom the country press spoke of 
n terms neither overstrained nor undeserved. A local poet crystal- 
lises the rural indignation : 

To shew how much our northern tastes refine, 

Imported nymphs our Peeresses outshine ; 

Whilst tradesmen starve these Philomels are gay, 

For generous lords had rather give than pay ! 

The method in which Leeds established its first Assembly Room 
is entirely characteristic of the social struggles of the age. The wit 
of the women had to take advantage of the greed of the men. The 
traders wanted a cloth hall in which to store their goods and expose 
them for sale, in competition with Wakefield, then a formidabie 
rival. A piece of land was begged from Lord Irwin, in Kirkgate— 
at that time the most central and fashionable part of the town—and 
a suitable building raised upon it by subscription, and opened 1711 ; 
the upper portion being quietly turned into an Assembly Room, 
and, as the old building yet shows, a very good one of its kind. With 
such a room provided, of course the dances must follow, @ /a mode, 
and then patriarchal Leeds, finding itself outwitted, turned up iis 
eyes in horror and indignation. But the thing was done; the 
dances followed and young Leeds rioted, while old Leeds groaned 
in shame and raised more difficulties than could have been thought 
of except by strait-laced narrowness. When, however, there came 
hankerings after a theatre, the truth was not forgotten ; and fora 
certainty the patriarchs would never allow the Assembly Rooms to 
be used by any itinerant Thespians. 

If the “ play-actor” might not gracefully assist in dispelling ama- 
tory dulness in provincial towns like Leeds and Wakefield, a rather 
full programme was offered by Terpsichore. In that region the young 
folk had much more of their own way, and they used it with inconside- 
rate energy. The decorum of the Long Room at Scarborough having 
been revived in the Assembly Room at York, was passed on to the 
former places and adopted without reluctance. The assiduities of 
Tristram Fish, M.C., were the pleasant reminiscences of the youth 
of middle-aged matrons, of whom one remembered how graciously 
a Duke once led her through a minuet, while another told how a 
Countess had envied the splendour of her shoe-buckles. “We 
appreciate the intermingling of the different grades, my dear! as 
soon as we have learnt how nice the upper circles can be when they 
like.” Mr. Mazarine Blue Tammy came to discover that he could 
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not overcome that experience. He saw the social externals of Georgian 
Leeds change under it entirely. 

The musical aspirations of the whole people enabled the young 
ones to out-manceuvre their seniors in varying their entertainments. 
Music was insidiously made the chaperon of its less staid sister, 
Dancing. The public musical meetings in the winter season were 
standing institutions of annual recurrence ; and, as they could be 
made an admirable conduit to an improvised ‘‘hop,” were deftly 
used as such. On September 21, 1741, the subscribers to “the 
Musick Meeting at Leeds” give notice that the opening for the 
winter season will be at the “ Reyal Oak,” in Briggate, on Tuesday, 
6th October next. The passage from grave to gay had been much 
more than half achieved when this notice became possible. There 
had previously been some irregularity as to time and place, which the 
meeting of October 23rd finally settled, ‘‘and it is agreed by the 
subscribers that the performance shall begin precisely at 6 o’clock 
in the evening.” This determination to take time by the forelock 
expresses its own meaning, which was that there would be vacant 
time between the end of the concert and midnight. With this point 
scored it may be truly remarked that the wit of woman passeth 
knowledge. 

But the quiet little affair which might be thus stolen in after 
hours, with the assistance of one of the fiddlers, was not all that could 
be done ; so grand gatherings were arranged under the guise of 
“ benefits.” Here is an announcement of one of them : 

For the benefit of Mr. Parry, 
On Friday, 19th Feb., 1742, at the Assembly Room in Leeds, will be performed 
A Concert of Instrumental Musick. 

N.B. Mr. Parry performs on his new treble harp (which is the best and most 
beautifullest instrument of the kind in England) several pieces of CORELLI’s, 
HANDEL’s, GERMINIANI’S, VIVALDI’s and HAssE’s, particularly a grand organ 
Concerto of Mr. Handel’s, accompanied with other instruments, 

The whole will be interspersed with English and Scots airs. 
Tickets to be had at the King’s Arms at Two Shillings and sixpence each. 
To begin at 6 O'clock. 

After the CONCERT there will be a BALL. 

The remarkable features of this programme are not the surprising 
cheapness of the entertainment, but the quality of the music, and, from 
the occult side, the deft manner in which the young folk obtain their 
dearest pleasure by introducing a ball. It is a matter of some 
astonishment that Handel’s music should have been produced in 
Leeds at that date, and without any reference whatever to metro- 
politan adoption and patronage. The fact possesses a meaning 
which the history of music in England cannot lose sight of. Handel 
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first introduced his music into England in 1741, when it was 
rejected by metropolitan audiences. The musical writers say it first 
found favourable public recognition in Dublin in 1742 ; but in such 
statements they allude to metropolitan acceptation and have clearly 
overlooked the “rude north,” which, as theabove date shows, surpassed 
them in critical taste, as they must also have done in execution, for 
the metropolis could not have improvised a chorus equal to the 
task. Having once obtained his footing hereabouts, Handel has 
since maintained the forepost of honour ; and however remarkable 
it may appear, it is certain that in the middle of last century provin- 
cial choruses were rendering his best oratorios in the parish churches 
of remote country towns, such as Otley, Skipton, and Knaresborough; 
in each of which full renderings of the “ Messiah” were occasionally 
given at prices which could not have averaged ‘“‘ houses” of thirty 
pounds each. 

The history and influence of Handel’s music are well illustrated 
by the announcement of a performance in Leeds Parish Church in 
1770: 

For the benefit of Mr. Crompton, 
Organist of the Parish Church of Leeds, 
On Thursday, the last day of May 1770, witl be performed at 
the Parish Church of Leeds, 
THE MESSIAH, a sacred ORATORIO, 
by a band of upwards of Seventy select performers. 
And on Friday, the ist June, the Oratorio of 
JupDAS MACCHABEUS, 

The Choruses will be accompanied with Trumpets, French Horns, Kettle- 
drums, Clarinetts, &c. 

The whole will be conducted by Mr. Jobson. The Organ by Mr. Crompton. 
The Hautboys, Clarinetts, &c., by Mr. Tatnall, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Lincoln, and Mr. Muchman from London. The vocal parts by Miss Radcliffe, 
Mr. Neild, Mrs. Neild, Mr. Radcliffe, &c., from Hey Chapel. The rest of 
the performers from Wakefield, Halifax, Manchester, Sheffield, and other parts 
adjacent. The doors to be opened at nine, and the performance to begin at 
Ten O'clock in the forenoon. 

Tickets at 3s., 2s., and 1s. each, to be had at the Old and New King’s Arms, 

Talbot, Golden Lyon, White Horse, in Boar Lane, &c. 


We learn from this that the unsurpassed brilliancy of the Leeds 
Musical Festival is not an accidental display of heaven-born talent, 
but owing to long-established music culture, not less than better 
native aptness which allowed choruses to be collected from the 
best of the singers of the whole of the West Riding, in no part 
of which it may be said Handel could not then be rendered. 
Puritanism and cloth-making bad achieved that vocal end. 

We have already seen that it was to music, even more than to the 
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declirie of Puritanism, that the drama owed its domicile in the chief 
northern towns. The approach of Thespis was decidedly surrepti- 
tious in all the towns then struggling forward. The earliest Leeds 
theatrical advertisement which has occurred to the writer shows how 
cunningly the welcome Apollo was made to introduce the long- 
disdained Thespians : 
On Tuesday, January 13th, 1767, 
A CONCERT OF Music, 
At the Concert room, in the Rose and Crown yard, 
And between the parts of the Concert will be 
presented gratis a Comedy call’d 
THE Conscious LOVERs, 
Written by Richard Steele, 
To which will be added a new pantomime Entertainment call’d 
THE WITCHEs, 
The whole to conclude with 
A DANCE, 


By the transparent artifice of setting forth the performance as a 
concert, and giving the dramatic elements gratis, moral objections 
which might otherwise have bristled up were overcome in a people 
notoriously keen of “getting plenty for their brass.” When greed 
and morality were artfully pitted against each other greed won, and 
since the first moment of its victory its opponent has never recovered 
the lost ground so far as matters Thespian are concerned. Tate 
Wilkinson, the great apostle of the Thespians, fastened the bonds of 
his order upon most of the northern towns. In Doncaster—horsey, 
racy, and very much more—he attended the races “with his com- 
pany” for many years before he could settle there ; it was not until 
1776 that he opened the theatre, built for him by the Corporation, 
and described it as “very pretty and elegant.” But when once 
established there, his footing may be regarded as monarchical. 
Mayors and aldermen patronised him ; earls and countesses féted 
and amused him, while the ignoble ruck applauded and paid him— 
and than this he could not wish to further go. In Leeds, at the 
moment when the town may have been most conscious of awaken- 
ing piety, strangely enough he succeeded earlier. The year 1771 was 
marked in Leeds by three very important, yet strangely dissimilar, 
events—the opening of the General Infirmary, of the ‘Theatre in 
Hunslet Lane, and of St. Peter’s Wesleyan Chapel. In the progress 
of the three places there was, however, a marked difference. The 
Infirmary was at once the home of a celebrated School of Surgeons, 
and gave rank to all who could claim association with it ; the early 
chapel was one of the favourite resting-places of John Wesley ; 
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but for two years of its first existence the Theatre struggled on, 
recognised only out of eye-corners, and entirely at the caprice of 
the Cathedral City. After that pupilage it burst into an effort ot 
individuality with the following advertising thumps of drums and 
clashes of cymbals : 
On Monday next, June 14, 1773, a Subscription for 
Ten Plays will be open’d at 
The THEATRE in LEEDs, 
With a Comedy never acted here, call’d 
THE SCHOOL FOR RAKEs, 
And a New Farce, call’d 
Cross PURPOSEs, 
and early in the Subscription will be given a NEw PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENT, 
got up at a very considerable expense, with a variety of new Scenery, &c., &c. 
Tickets : Box 15s., Pitt tos., each, to be had at the Theatre from Ten O'clock 
on Monday Morning till the play begins. 
>” In order to make it more agreeable to the Public, and Zess hazardous to the 
manager (who is at a great and certain expense) there will be plays éu¢ for the 
few weeks between this time and the York assizes, after which the Theatre will 
not be again opened till the beginning of September, for nine days, 
And so the shadow of the Cathedral City still remained on the 
provincial towns; to be finally removed from Leeds by this very 
effort. The “nine days” at the beginning of September expanded 
into a month of successful play, The performances finished on 
October 6 with “The Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee,” 
for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Weston; and at the end of the play, 
“by particular desire,” was a singing interlude from Mr. Garrick’s 
“Jubilee,” the whole concluding with a new farce, called “ The Trip 
to Portsmouth.” So the “Company of Comedians ” was installed in 
Leeds; and York had to begin the downward career which brought 
it to its present insignificance in matters both musical and theatrical. 
The difference with which the “ play-actor” was housed in York and 
in Leeds is a striking illustration of the influence of “appearances.” 
York, softened as to its Puritanism by the traditions of scholarship 
and the cathedral, boldly found him an arena within sound of the 
cathedral organ, and in touch with the best of its streets and localities. 
In Leeds, on the other hand, prim respectability would not so openly 
countenance him as to receive him in its midst. The exhortations of 
the tabernacle were certainly not yet to be openly flouted. If it must 
be that a local habitation should be provided for him, local propriety 
declared that it should be as remote as possible. The decriers ot 
every caste were unanimous in this matter. Some of them might 
openly encourage him, others secretly ; but all wished “appearances” 
to be saved. Into the fold of civic decorum he certainly should not 
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be admitted. So it happened that the first theatre erected in Leeds 
—that in Hunslet Lane—was sent into a more remote spot than 
was assigned to Puritanism and Nonconformity in the intolerant days 
of Charles the Merrie. It may not be ill for fim de sidcle Victorians 
to catch a glimpse of the spot as known to the contemporaries of the 
Prince Regent. In July 1813, James Lauffin, an Irish cloth-dresser, 
was killed by lightning while taking shelter under an elm tree in 
Hunslet Lane. The site was only to be approached by the passage 
of a bog whose further extremity is yet known as Frogland. The 
adoption of such a site is the surest index of public opinion, and 
an undeniable proof of the existence of narrow bigotry. Had the 
conscience of Leeds been as honest or as fearless as that of York, 
the theatre of Leeds would not have remained in the outskirts of 
the town for a century after its erection. 
W. WHEATER. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS 
ASSOCIA TIONS. 


. HAVE seen most of the palaces and palatial residences of 

Europe, and if I were told to choose one to live in for the 
remainder of my life I should choose this.” These words, it is related, 
were uttered by Henry Bulwer, Lord Dalling, one evening as he was 
leaving Holland House in company with a friend. The friend, we 
are told, responded— 


‘¢ And I said to myself, if there’s peace in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 


That the foregoing utterances were of a hyperbolical character it would 
be unjust to say. Of all the historical edifices of London we know of 
none that can outvie, and fewer still that can bear comparison with, 
Holland House. We should suppose that no Englishman, and cer- 
tainly no foreigner that has made any acquaintance with our literary 
and political history, has omitted to secure a peep at least at Holland 
House from the Kensington and Hammersmith Road. Even those 
who are profoundly ignorant of its traditions and historical associa- 
tions are arrested by the air of repose and of dignified and calm 
serenity which the grand old pile seems to wear as they catch dis- 
tant glimpses of it. Surrounded by stately trees, it constitutes a 
veritable oasis in the hideous monotony of London brick and 
mortar. Not only does it occupy the proud position of the most 
celebrated dwelling-house in the metropolis, but of the one the 
destruction of which by the hateful rage for improvement and re- 
storation, which is one of the curses of this fiz de siecle, would be 
most regretted by all persons of cultivated tastes. Over and over 
again such a proposal has been mooted, and as often has it been 
received with a howl of virtuous indignation. Long may that howl 
of virtuous indignation have power to avert its fall, and to stay the 
ruthless hand of the restorer! 

It was one of the cherished literary projects of the great Whig 
statesman, Sir James Mackintosh, to write the history of Holland 
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House, and our only regret is that he never lived to carry this project 
into execution. He left, however, behind him, at his death, copious 
notes for such a purpose, and these were turned to practical account 
some twenty years ago by the Princess Lichtenstein, an adopted 
daughter of the late Lady Holland, who was brought up in the house, 
and married a younger son of the illustrious Austrian house of Lichten- 
stein. Aided by her narrative, and by information obtained from 
other sources, we purpose to recall some of its associations, and to 
spread them out in as agreeable a fashion as we can before the reader. 

Casting our retrospective glances backwards so far as the time of 
the Norman Conquest, we find that Kensington contained even then 
a substantial manor-house which went by the name of Holland House. 
This residence existed until 1610. In that year Sir Walter Cope 
caused it to be demolished and Cope Castle to be erected on its site. 
In course of time Sir Walter Cope paid the great debt to Nature, as all 
baronets do sooner or later, and his heiress entered into possession 
of Cope Castle. Isabel was soon courted by a certain Henry Rich, 
and was eventually married to him. Standing high in Court favour, 
he was sent by King James I. to Spain in order to render assistance 
in negotiating that Spanish marriage between the Infanta and Baby 
Charles which was, happily, never consummated. Rich returned to 
England and witnessed the death of JamesI. and the accession ot 
his son. ‘The White King’s” partiality for the courtier was soon 
indicated by his creating him first Baron Kensington and then Earl 
of Holland. The result was that in consonance with the latter title 
his residence at Kensington was dubbed Holland House, a name 
which it has ever since retained. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the Earl of Holland was, as were 
a great many more, in doubt which way they were to walk. Loyal as 
he was, he could not but see that the conduct of the King towards 
his Parliaments had beensimply suicidal, and that it was ten chances 
to one that he might be made to expiate his folly. The Earl long 
halted between two opinions. But the times required decision. The 
Earl was charged with treason, first by the King and subsequently 
by the Parliament. The consequence was that he was condemned to 
death before the tribunal of the latter. The 7th of March, 1648, 
witnessed the melancholy exhibition of his execution in Palace Yard, 
Westminster. He met death with an intrepidity in which previously he 
had been lamentably deficient. Bishop Warburton, in a note on 
Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion,” says that he lived like a knave 
and died like a fool. This is a hard episcopal utterance, but we fear 
that ample justification for it may be found in the facts of his career, 
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After the death of Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, Holland 
House was tenanted by Fairfax. It is said that Lambert fixed his 
headquarters within its walls in July 1649, and that Cromwell used 
to take counsel with Ireton in the adjoining fields which formed part 
of the domain, on account of Ireton’s deafness, and in order that no 
State secrets might be heard by eavesdroppers. How or in what cir- 
cumstances the widowed Countess of Holland, who had been turned 
out of her residence by the martial saints, regained possession of it 
we have no means of knowing, but she did regain it ; and when the 
Puritanical fanatics closed the London theatres she courageously 
caused the proscribed stage-plays to be performed within its walls. 
This was partly as a backhander to the Cromwellian hypocrites, and 
partly as a means of saving the actors of the two London theatres 
from absolute starvation. From the Restoration to the accession of 
the first English king of the Brunswick dynasty, it appears that 
Holland House was let by its noble owners on brief leases and to a 
variety of persons, some among them being persons of no small im- 
portance in their day. Leigh Hunt, in his history of “ The Old 
Court Suburb,” which still ranks deservedly as the best and most 
interesting history of Kensington, has collected a list of the occupants. 
Among them was Arthur Annesley, created first Earl of Anglesea by 
Charles II. He was President of the Council at the termination of the 
Commonwealth, and opened correspondence with the exiled King. 
Sir John Chardin, a great traveller, was another occupant of Holland 
House. Hewas a French Protestant jeweller, and received the honour 
of knighthood at the hands of the Merry Monarch. A third occupant 
was Catharine Darnley, ‘‘the fantastical Duchess of Buckinghamshire” 
as she is styled by Leigh Hunt, a daughter of Charles II., who assumed 
the style and title of a princess. Anon we meet with the name of 
Mrs. Morice as a resident at Holland House. Mrs. Morice was a 
daughter of Francis Atterbury, the celebrated Jacobite prelate, and 
was the daughter who met the bishop in exile, and met him only to 
die. Atterbury’s books were preserved in Holland House during his 
enforced exile, and his son-in-law was always careful to reserve apart- 
ments for him in expectation of his return. William Penn is, 
however, the greatest name on the roll of the temporary occupants of 
Holland House, and next in point of time and interest comes the 
sturdy Jacobite Shippen, whom Pope immortalised in his verse for 
his political disinterestedness : 

I love to pour out all myself as plain 
As downright Shippen or as Old Montaigne ; 


In them as certain to be loved as seen, 
The soul stood forth, nor kept a thought within. 
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Shippen had the honour of being sent to the Tower for saying of 
King George I., who was unable correctly to speak our tongue, 
that ‘‘the only infelicity of His Majesty’s reign was, that he was un- 
acquainted with our language and constitution.” The Whigs and 
Tories alike requested him to tone down this expression, but he was 
resolute in his refusal. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., 
being at loggerheads with his father, endeavoured to bribe him 
with a thousand pounds, but was equally unsuccessful. Shortly 
after the Revolution, Holland House came near to being inhabited 
by William III. His Majesty, it is said, inspected the residence, but 
finally selected that of the Earl of Nottingham adjoining, and con- 


verted it into Kensington Palace. 
In 1673 the son of the Countess of Warwick succeeded his fifth 


cousin in the Earldom of Warwick, and made Holland House his 
chief abode. Edward, his son and successor, married Charlotte, a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk Castle, in the county 
of Flint. ‘After the Earl’s death the Countess married Joseph 
Addison, one of the greatest essayists of the eighteenth century. 
With Addison’s advent into its halls a new era, or rather second 
period of interest, begins in the history of Holland House. It was 
the beginning of that series of literary ceremonies, fétes, and re- 
ceptions, for a parallel to which we must go back to the days of 
Cosmo the Magnificent. 

Joseph Addison, at the time he became acquainted with the 
Countess of Warwick, was one of the brightest ornaments of what 
has been erroneously termed the Augustan age of English literature. 
He had passed from a distinguished school to a distinguished college, 
in the University of Oxford, and had there saturated his mind with 
classic lore. He had travelled much abroad, and had mixed freely 
among men of diversified talents. In London he had won a high 
reputation as a staunch Whig, an elegant courtier, a man of exact and 
ripe scholarship, and as the author of those incomparable essays in the 
Spectator, to which, it is to be feared, in these degenerate days, even 
those who wish to acquire a style familiar but not vulgar, and elegant 
though not ostentatious, seldom give their days and nights, as Dr. 
Johnson recommends them to do. While living in the adjacent 
village of Chelsea, Addison and the Countess of Warwick had seen 
much of each other, and on the gth of August, 1716, they became 
man and wife. In the following year Sunderland made Addison 
Assistant Secretary of State. It does not appear that the marriage 
was a happy one, but Addison bequeathed his large fortune to his 


wife, “a proof,” as Mackintosh remarks, “either that they lived on 
o2 
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friendly terms, or that he was too generous to remember their 
differences.” Asthma and dropsy soon laid hold of the gentle essayist, 
and in May 1719 he lay on a dying bed in what is now used as the 
dining-room of Holland House. Conscience-stricken at having stood 
in the way of his friend Gay’s political advancement, he sent for 
him, and when he came begged for his forgiveness. Poor Gay, quite 
unconscious that Addison had in any way been wronged, frankly 
forgave him. As the end drew near he sent for his step-son Warwick, 
in whom he had always retained an affectionate interest long before 
he became his step-father. “See,” said the dying man, “see how a 
Christian can die.” This touching incident was probably alluded 
to by Tickell when, in his address to Warwick, he said : 

He taught us how to live, and (oh ! too high 

The price of knowledge) taught us how to die. 
Addison died on June 17, 1719, and his remains were interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The Countess of Warwick survived him just 
twelve years. 

In 1721 the youthful Earl of Warwick was gathered to his 
fathers, and his cousin William Edwardes, who was elevated to the 
Irish peerage in 1776 as Baron Kensington, entered into possession of 
Holland House. Twenty-eight years later the mansion was let on 
lease to Henry Fox, the younger son of the great Sir Stephen Fox, 
at a rent of one hundred and eighty-two pounds sixteen shillings 
and ninepence. Henry Fox played an important part on the 
political stage of England under the first Georges, and in 1763 
was created Baron Holland of Foxley, in Wiltshire. His political 
apostasy brought him into ill-favour, and he lived much abroad. He 
died at Holland House, which he purchased in 1767, on July 1, 1774, 
being then in his sixty-ninth year. It is related that during his fatal 
illness the celebrated wit George Augustus Selwyn called at Holland 
House and left his card. The Earl scanned it, and suddenly called 
to mind his friend’s extraordinary mania for seeing corpses. He 
therefore turned to the servant and said : “If Mr. Selwyn calls again 
show him up ; if I am alive I shall be delighted to see him ; and if 
I am dead he would like to see me.” Lady Caroline Holland 
survived her husband only twenty-three days, and the second Lord 
Holland survived his father only six months. Holland House during 
the minority of the third Lord was let to strangers. In 1796 this 
third Lord Hdiland returned to England from his grand tour. At 
that time he was twenty-three years of age, and had not been home 
long before he restored the house, “practically by fitting it up at great 
expense for his own habitation, and intellectually by bringing 
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together those wits and geniuses who invested it with greater brilliancy 
than it had enjoyed even in the days of Addison.” Lord Holland 
the third, it must be remembered, was born in 1773 and died in 
1840. His manhood thus embraced one of the most important 
epochs of European history. It was a time prolific not only of great 
men, but of great social and political revolutions. It witnessed the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, and the establishment of the 
Empire, as well as the beginning and the end of those terrible wars by 
which both were accompanied. It witnessed the rise of the middie 
class of England, the downfall of the oligarchy, and the keenest 
intellectual activity of our race. It witnessed the appearance of the 
modern novel, of the Zdinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, of the Zimes 
newspaper, and of the rise and progress of the Lake School of poetry. 
There is, in short, no period of British history which has been marked 
by greater social and literary brilliancy, nor has the circle of London 
society ever at any other period comprised so many famous and 
remarkable persons. At the very beginning of this great age, the 
third Lord Holland found himself in the possession of varied 
culture, peculiar charm of manner, and no inconsiderable power of 
conversational talent. That his mind ranked among the highest orders 
it would be absurd to assert, yet his mental faculties were sufficiently 
vigorous to enable him to stimulate all with whom he came into 
contact. For the best part of his*life, Lord Holland and his beauti- 
ful and accomplished wife sought to render their attractive residence, 
surrounded by delightful grounds at Kensington, an earthly paradise, 
and the resort, not only of all the politicians of the Liberal creed, 
but of the greatest English wits, orators, poets, and artists. What 
Mecenas was to Horace, the third Lord Holland was to English men 
of letters. A list which Sir James Mackintosh received from Lady 
Elizabeth Holland enables us to image to ourselves this famous 
salon in the third lord’s time. From 1799 to 1840 there was hardly 
a remarkable Englishman, either in politics, in science, or in litera- 
ture, beginning with Charles James Fox and “ Monk” Lewis and 
ending with Lord Houghton, who had not been a guest at Holland 
House. The list of habitual visitors has always made us sigh to think 
that no Laird of Auchinleck haunted the rooms and collected all the 
brilliant conversations that he might have overheard, for we are per- 
fectly convinced that they must have far surpassed anything that has 
been produced during the course of the last two hundred years. No 
narrow limits of parties, of creeds, of pursuits, of nationalities, 
bounded this circle. Every person who had distinguished himself, 
or who gave promise of doing so, was accorded a free and hearty 
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welcome to this recognised abode of taste, and envied resort of wit, 
beauty, learning, and genius. There, surrounded by the choicest 
treasures of art, and in a light reflected from the canvas of Gains- 
borough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, sat and mingled in familiar con- 
verse the most eminent poets, painters, actors, artists, critics, 
travellers, historians, warriors, orators, and statesmen of two genera- 
tions! Under that roof celebrities of all sorts, matured or budding, 
and however contrasted in genius or pursuit, met as on the table- 
land where, according to the fine saying of D’Alembert, the French 
encyclopedist, Archimedes and Homer may meet and stand face to 
face on a footing of perfect equality. The man of mind was intro- 
duced to the man of action, and modest merit which had yet its crowns 
and its laurels to win was first brought into acquaintance with the 
patron and patroness who could advance its fortunes, or with the hero 
whose name sounded like the shrill blast of atrumpet. Let us recall 
the names of those that the hostess entertained at her table. There 
were Sir Philip Francis, believed to be the author of “ The Letters 
of Junius,” Dr. Samuel Parr, Lord Byron, Lord Jeffrey, “ Monk” 
Lewis, Payne Knight, the scholar and antiquary; Dumont, the great 
Frenchman and friend of Jeremy Bentham ; the four great chancellors, 
Thurlow, Eldon, Brougham, and Lyndhurst ; Sir Humphry Davy 
and Count Rumford ; John Hookham Frere and Lord Macartney ; 
Charles James Fox and Henry Grattan ; William Windham and Sir 
Samuel Romilly ; James Monroe and Washington Irving ; Mon- 
tholon and Bertrand, the faithful attendants of the first Napoleon ; 
Lally Tollendal and the two Humboldts ; the Duc d’Orléans, sub- 
sequently Louis Philippe ; Prince Metternich and Canova the 
sculptor ; Thomas Moore, Lord Erskine, Madame de Stael, John 
Bannister, and John Philip Kemble. Then behind the general company 
of the sa/on there was an inner circle of wits and savants quite as 
delightful, and comprising Sydney Smith, the witty Canon of St. 
Paul’s, Samuel Rogers, the poet, Luttrell, the wit, Francis Horner, of 
whom Sydney said that the “ten commandments were written on his 
face,” and of whom Lord Campbell said that he was the first man 
who ever made the doctrines of political economy intelligible to the 
House of Commons ; Lord Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
last, though not by any means least, the accomplished essayist and 
historian, Thomas Babington Macaulay. All this brilliant throng 
were presided over by Lady Holland, who, in spite of her beauty, in 
spite of her charms, and in spite of her accomplishments, was the 
rudest and most overbearing woman of distinction since the days of 
Sarah Jennings. Sydney Smith and a few other men never tolerated 
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her insolence ; but it may well be doubted if she did not domineer 
over the ladies who entered the portals of Holland House to her 
heart’s content, ruling them with a rod of iron. Her cleverness, her 
wide knowledge, her kindliness, made some compensation for her 
arbitrary power, but never effaced it from the recollection of any 
who had suffered from it. She has been known to stop Lord 
Macaulay in the midst of an interesting anecdote with “ Now, 
Macaulay, we have had enough of this ; give us something else.” 
Sydney Smith she ordered here and there as if he was a lackey in- 
stead of one of those august personages known as a canon residen- 
tiary of St. Paul’s. One day her ladyship ordered him to ring the 
bell. The canon meekly complied, and then asked whether he 
should sweep the room! Having heard that Thomas Moore was en- 
gaged on a biography of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, which he 
expected to render very lively and entertaining, Lady Holland said 
to him one day at a full dinner-table, ‘‘ This will be a dull book, this 
‘Sheridan’ of yours, I fear.” Seeing some politicians whispering 
together in the drawing-room one evening, she said “ Ah, gentlemen, 
you’re whispering ; we shall have to go to the club to find out what 
you are saying.” 

It may not be amiss to mention that the excellence of Lady 
Holland’s dinners owed very much to the contributions which she 
exacted from guests who resided in places that enjoyed any reputa- 
tion for venison, poultry, game, and other edibles. Somebody having 
lauded the mouton des Ardennes at her table in the presence of M. 
Van de Weyer, her ladyship gave him a commission to purchase her 
some. He sent an order for half a sheep, which was left at the Foreign 
Office in Brussels, directed to him and inscribed with the words 
trs-pressé. The clerks, supposing that it was a bundle of despatches, 
sent it off by the hands of a special messenger. ‘Tidings of this 
occurrence having been spread far and near, M. Van de Weyer was 
much derided in the Belgian press for his epicurean tastes. 

In the library of the British Museum there exists what will con- 
tinue to exist there until the dawn of the year 1900, the autobio- 
graphy of a veteran of great distinction in the ranks of the Whig 
party, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, subsequently elevated to the peer- 
age as Lord Broughton. While a young man Hobhouse saw much 
of Europe and of the East, and as he was the intimate and 
affectionate friend of Lord Byron, was associated with one of his 
best poems, held Liberal opinions, and more than all, was gifted with 
agreeable social qualities, he soon became a welcome guest at 
Holland House, the rendezvous of the best society of London. A 
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writer in the Zdinburgh Review for April 1871, who had been 
allowed to consult a copy of Lord Broughton’s interesting autobio- 
graphy—the only copy, it is believed, which was struck off—quotes 
the following interesting memorandum of a dinner at Holland 
House which Lord Broughton had made in his journal, The date 
presumably is 1814. “I went in Byron’s carriage at seven, and dined 
at Holland House. There I met Miss Fox, and Martin Archer Shee, 
the painter and poet. There, too, was Kean, a very handsome little 
man with a mild but marked countenance, and eyes as brilliant as on 
the stage. He knitted his brows, I observed, when he could not 
exactly make out what was said. ‘There, also, was Grattan. We sat 
down to dinner, when in came Major Stanhope and Lord Ebrington. 
Kean ate most pertinaciously with his knife, and was a little too 
frequent with ladyships and lordships, as was natural to him ; but 
Shee was ten times worse. ... Shee talked a great deal; I 
thought too much. Lady Holland asked Kean why all the actors 
said ‘Give me //e hand,’ as if ‘hy were ‘the.’ Kean said that he 
never pronounced it so. Kean said that ‘Iago was three lengths 
longer than Othello.’ <A Zength is forty-two lines. Lord Holland 
mentioned that he had seen a letter from a midshipman on _ board 
the Undaunted frigate, in which Napoleon sailed to Elba. The 
boy said that ‘ Boney was so good-humoured, and laughed and talked, 
and was so agreeable, but that the world had been under a great 
mistake in thinking him a clever man ; he was just like anybody else.’ 
When the Women went the conversation turned on public speaking. 
Grattan gave us a specimen of Lord Chatham’s way, which, he said, 
was colloquial, when he saw him leaning on his crutch, and sometimes 
dozing ; but when roused by opposition, he was overpoweringly 
eloquent. He was, however, inferior to modern speakers. Pitt, his 
son, was a better rhetorician. Lord Holland told us that Fox once 
said to him that Sheridan’s speech on the Begums was the finest ever 
heard in Parliament. Lord Holland asked him if his own speech on 
the Peace was not as good. ‘That was a damned good speech, too,’ 
was the ingenious reply of this truly great man. Fox used to praise 
Pitt’s speech on the Slave Trade as a fine specimen of eloquence. 
When we went to the ladies the conversation was addressed to Kean. 
Lady Holland asked him if he was not a capital ‘Scrub.’ Kean replied 
that he had not the slightest acquaintance with the part ; indeed he 
was no comedian, except, perhaps, that he could play Tyke in the 
‘School of Reform,’ which was a sort of sentimental character. 
Lord Ebrington and Major Stanhope left us, and then Grattan began 
to give us in hisinimitably grotesque, forcible, and theatrical manner, 
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the characters of some Irishmen who had figured at the end of the 
last century. . . . He said that Lord Bellamont, in person, was like 
a black bull always butting. He was cursed with a talent for imita- 
tion, and selected some one bad habit from each of his friends, 
so that he was a compound of vicious qualities, or, at least, disagree- 
able manners. One of these friends always stood with his toes in— 
Bellamont did the same ; another wore black stockings and dirty brown 
breeches—Bellamont copied this also. He wore his wig half off his 
head in imitation of some one else ; and in speaking he took off the 
bad manner of some other acquaintance. He had a watery elocution, 
spoke through the nose, and had a face totally insensible to everything 
he was saying. Mr. Grattan added that he thought Bellamont’s wig 
was dirtier than Curran’s hair. He said a deal of a Dr. Lucas, and 
finished his sketch of him by saying, ‘When he rose to speak in 
Parliament, he had not a friend in the House ; when he sat down, he 
had spoken so ill that he had notan enemy.’ During this exhibition 
Lord Holland and myself were in convulsions of laughter. Kean, not- 
withstanding every effort, roared outright. Lady Holland gave way, 
and Miss Fox wasin ecstasy. He kept us in this way until half-past 
eleven, when he took me in his carriage to the Princess of Wales.” 
We shall offer no apology for this interesting extract, long as it is. ‘To 
the uninitiated it will convey an idea of the company which resorted 
to Holland House sometimes, and enable them to perceive that the 
conversation, although never destitute of interest, did not always run 
upon such topics as Shakespeare, taste, and the musical glasses. 
Very numerous are the stories which might be related of which 
Holland House was presumably the scene, and Lady Holland the 
sayer. Lord Byron was signally disconcerted because her ladyship 
informed him that he was getting fat. The poet, however, consoled 
himself by saying, “She is fond of saying disagreeable things.” 
Hearing that Lord Porchester was about to make his congé in the 
world of letters, she said, “‘ I am sorry to hear you are going to pub- 
lish a poem. Can’t you suppress it?” Monk Lewis, on another 
occasion, spoke to her of the “ Rejected Addresses.” “ Many of 
them,” said he, “are very fair, but mine is not at all like theirs; 
they have made me write burlesque, which I neverdo.” “You don’t 
know your own talent,” was the reply of Lady Holland. Most of 
our readers have heard of Talleyrand, the famous French states- 
man. ‘Talleyrand, who often dined at Holland House, was asked 
on one occasion why Lady Holland fixed her dining hour so incon- 
veniently early. “ C’est,” responded he, “pour géner tout le monde.” 
(To incommode every one.) ‘Thomas Moore once lent Lady Holland 
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the “‘ Memoirs ” of Lord Byron, and in his “ Journal ” he noted under 
date of July 6, 1821 : “ By-the-by, I yesterday gave Lady Holland 
Lord Byron’s ‘Memoirs’ to read ; and on my telling her that I 
rather feared he had mentioned her name in an unfair manner some- 
where, she said, ‘Such things give me no uneasiness: I know per- 
fectly well my station in the world ; and I know all that can be said 
of me. As long as the few friends that I really am sure of speak 
kindly of me (and I would not believe the contrary if I saw it in 
black and white), all that the rest of the world can say is a matter of 
complete indifference to me.’” ! 

Writing in the Zdinburgh Review for June 1841, Lord Macaulay 
spoke of the library of Holland House, the finest room in the esta- 
blishment, the contents of which, whether relics or literary treasures, 
are the most precious ; the historical associations of which are the 
most varied. At the northern end of the library, to the west, is the 
inner library, which affords a fine view of the Dutch garden, and 
contains a fine collection of literary works. On the walls of the 
library passage, which is smal! and narrow, hang portraits of Addison, 
Benjamin Franklin, Lopez de Vega, Machiavelli, Locke, Madame de 
Sevigné, Catherine of Russia, and Robespierre. From the library 
a passage leads to the Yellow Drawing-room, which derives its naine 
from the colour which chiefly pervades it. Among the curiosities in 
this apartment is a pair of candlesticks in Byzantine ware which 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, and an ancient poisen-ring with 
a death’s-head in carbuncle, which it is supposed was sent to her. 
In a cabinet are numerous relics of the great Napoleon, which were 
collected by the third Lord Holland. There is a locket containing 
a lock of Napoleon’s hair, and a narrow gold ring with an emerald 
and two diamonds which were brought specially from St. Helena 
for Lady Holland. More interesting than these, however, is a copy 
of the Edinburgh Review for December 1816, annotated by Napoleon. 
This copy, which was given by Barry O’Meara to Lady Holland, 
contained a review by John Allen of Warden’s “ Letters from St. 
Helena,” first published in 1816. The letters were favourable to- 
wards Napoleon, and the reviewer was favourably disposed to the 
work that he was reviewing. It is said that Napoleon expressed 
much surprise, on reading Allen’s article, at the intimate knowledge 
which the reviewer had displayed concerning some of the early 
events of his own career, which had faded from his recollection. 
After the Peace of Amiens had been signed in 1801, Lord Holland 
and his spouse were introduced to Napoleon at Paris by Charles 


1 Memorials, ii, 86. 
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James Fox, and a close friendship from that time struck up between 
them. After the abdication of Napoleon in 1814, Lady Holland 
sent messages of respect and sympathy to him while in captiyity at 
Elba. Lord Holland was utterly opposed to his being sent to St. 
Helena, and after he had been sent there, made strenuous endeavours 
to frustrate the passing of the Bill through the House of Lords for 
his more effectual detention in exile.! Lady Holland, whose respect 
for Bonaparte was unbounded, continued to be his friend even until 
death. She practically ministered to the alleviation of his imprison- 
ment by sending out to St. Helena any new publications or luxuries 
that she considered would be likely to be acceptable to him. Nor 
was the downfallen Consul lacking in gratitude for these favours. 
During his lifetime he made her many valuable presents at different 
times, and after his death in the lonely island in the Atlantic, a 
snuff-box was found among his possessions, containing a piece of 
paper inscribed with the following words: “ L’empereur Napoléon 
i Lady Holland, témoignage de satisfaction et d’estime.” We 
may add that the snuff-box, which had been presented to Napoleon 
by Pope Pius VI. at Tolentino, in February 1797, was be- 
queathed by Lady Holland to the British Museum, where it is still 
to be seen. It is a curious circumstance that this gift evoked no 
fewer than three very respectable copies of verses, which are preserved 
among the manuscripts at Holland House. The first poem was by 
Lord Carlisle, who commented at some length upon the Emperor’s 
legacy ; and contrived to vent his spleen against the fallen victor at 
the same time. The second is by Thomas Moore, and to our way 
of thinking is certainly more graceful. It runs thus : 


Gift of the Hero, on his dying day 

To her, whose pity watch’d for ever nigh. 
Oh ! could he see the proud, the happy ray 

This relic lights up in her generous eye, 
Sighing, he’d feel how easy ’tis to pay 

A friendship—all his kingdom could not buy. 


The authorship of the third poem is quite unknown, but the 
verses of it are as follows : 
Many there are who, when his star was high, 
Were raised to greatness by Napoleon’s power, 
Yet few of all the throng have breathed a sigh 
Fearless and grateful in his darker hour. 


Some, too, there are, who plucking wreaths of fame, 
In open battle fought against his yoke, 

And yet when Fortune smiled, upon their claim 
No generous spark in victors’ breasts awoke. 





! See Parliamentary Debates, 1814, vol. xxxii. p, 1020, 
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But thou, unknown to him by love or hate, 
Hast filled the place of Victor and of friend ; 
When time has buried long the flatterer’s fate, 
Thy name with his last days and praise shall blend. 


The mention of the manuscript collections which are preserved 
at Holland House reminds us that these constitute not the least im- 
portant of its treasures. Among these is a manuscript register of the 
books and of those who borrowed them from the library between the 
years 1799 and 1840. Many illustrious names appear in this list of 
borrowers, notably Brougham, Bentham, Southey, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Hallam, Jeffrey, Grote,and Ugo Foscolo. There are some fine 
Spanish manuscripts, including the autographs of Lopez de Vega’s 
plays. A valuable collection of French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English autographs, among which occur the signatures of David 
Hume, Rogers, Walter Scott, Sir David Wilkie, Campbell, and 
Southey ; Buffon, Cuvier, Lafayette, Franklin, Voltaire, and several 
members of the Bonaparte family. Since the preservation of our 
national records has become an object of solicitude with the Govern- 
ment, an increasing general interest has been shown for original 
autographs, and among private collections few can outvie that of 
Holland House. 

“All houses wherein great men have lived and died,” says 
Longfellow, “are haunted houses.” Naturally our readers will not be 
surprised to learn that Holland House has long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. Two ghosts, it is said, lurk in the precincts 
of the mansion. Near the house is an avenue known as the Green 
Lane, which so long as nightingales warbled in it was called Nightin- 
gale Lane. It is a long avenue, like an immense gallery, arched with 
trees and carpeted with grass, the distant light at the end softening 
down into a misty blue. John Aubrey, the old antiquary, in his 
gossiping J/iscel/anies, relates the ghost story, which says that “the 
beautiful Lady Diana Rich, daughter to the Earl of Holland, as she 
was walking in her father’s garden at Kensington, to take the fresh 
air before dinner, about eleven o’clock, being then very well, met with 
her own apparition—habit and everything as in a looking-glass. 
About a month after she died of small-pox. And ’tis said, that her 
sister the Lady Isabella (Thynne) saw the like of herself also before 
she died. This account I had from a person of honour.” It may be 
added that a third sister, Mary, married the first Earl of Breadalbane, 
and it is on record that she also, not long after her marriage, received 
a similar warning of her impending dissolution. It is an admitted 
fact that whenever the mistress of Holland House meets herself, 
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Death is hovering about her. The other ghost story to which we 
have referred concerns Lord Rich, who, as we have already stated, 
was executed by the Parliament. There is a tradition carefully 
observed at Holland House, and one which it would be downright 
heresy to question, that in an apartment known as the Gilt Room, 
the solitary ghost of Lord Rich emerges at the witching hour from 
behind a door which mortal eye has never seen, and paces with 
measured tread the scenes that he knew while in the flesh, with his 
head in his hand. 

Of the grounds of Holland House much might be said. It was 
in a spot called the Moats that Lord Camelford fell in his encounter 
with Captain Best. The captain had the reputation of being the best 
shot in the country, and this, unfortunately, actuated Lord Camelford 
to urge on a duel with him on March 7, 1804. ‘The first fire 
laid him low, and on being carried to Little Holland House, the 
wound that he had received was examined and pronounced mortal, 
which proved the case three days later. Doubtless Lord Camelford 
had a presentiment that he would be worsted, for appended to his 
last will and testament were found these words: ‘‘ There are many 
other matters which, at another time, I might be inclined to mention ; 
but I will say nothing more, at present, than that in the present con- 
test I am fully and entirely the aggressor, as well in the spirit as in 
the letter of the word ; should I therefore lose my life in a contest of 
my own seeking, I most solemnly forbid any of my friends or relations, 
let them be of whatsoever description they may, from instituting any 
vexatious proceedings against my antagonist ; and should notwith- 
standing the above declaration on my part, the law of the land be put 
in force against him, I desire that this part of my will may be made 
known to the King, in order that his royal heart may be moved to 
extend his mercy towards him.” Near the Moats liesa piece of water 
in which the Duc and Duchesse d’Aumale were accustomed to fish 
with the last Lord Holland ; and near at hand there is an alley which 
bears the name of the “ Alley Louis Philippe,” from the fact that 
that exiled monarch lingered beneath the shade of its trees during a 
visit which he paid to Holland House in 1848. 

In another portion of the grounds stands a pleasant summer-house, 
which was always a favourite retreat of the venerable Samuel Rogers, 
author of “ The Pleasures of Memory,” a poem which, although it 
has long taken its place as an English classic, we suspect, is not so 
widely read as it deserves to be. This retreat was the subject of 
some pleasant lines by Colonel Luttrell, and of an inscription from 
the pen of Lord Holland : 
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Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell, 
With me, those Pleasures that he sings so well. 


Rogers had moved much in the literary, artistic, and intellectual 
society of London during two generations. He had known 
Johnson, Fox, Windham, and Malone. He had conversed with 
Condorcet and Lafayette, had breakfasted with Robertson, conversed 
with Blair, had taken coffee at the Piozzis, and had supped with 
Adam Smith. His mental habits and tendencies had strongly 
disposed and qualified him for turning his length of years to good 
account, and his company was always, therefore, courted and appre- 
ciated. What with great felicity he had said of himself in his poem 
of “Italy” may be quoted in this place : 

Nature denied him much, 
But gave at his birth what most he values ; 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 


For poetry, the language of the gods, 
For all things here, or grand or beautiful. 


As we have said, Rogers loved Holland House if ever a man did, 
not merely for the sake of its owner, but because it reminded him 
in so many ways of his own delightful residence in St. James’s 
Place, with its stores of pictures, statues, bronzes, vases, medals, 
curious books, and precious manuscripts. We may mention that 
Rogers possessed a peculiar fondness for one old tree, which is still 
standing in the garden of Holland House, and addressed to it the 
following lines, which were first published in the Quarterly Review 
some twenty years ago: 


Majestic tree, whose wrinkled form hast stood, 
Age after age the patriarch of the wood ; 

Thou who hast seen a thousand springs unfold 
Their ravell’d buds, and dip their flowers in gold, 
Ten thousand times yon moon relight her horn, 
And that bright star of evening gild the morn. 
Gigantic oak, thy hoary head sublime, 

Erewhile must perish in the wreck of time, 

Should round thy head innoxious lightnings shoot, 
And no fierce whirlwinds shake thy steadfast root ; 
Yet shalt thou fall, thy leafy tresses fade, 

And those bare scattered antlers strew the glade ; 
Arm after arm shall leave the mouldering bust, 
And thy firm fibres crumble into dust ; 

The Muse alone shall consecrate thy name, 

And by her powerful art prolong thy fame ; 

Green shall thy leaves expand, thy branches play, 
And bloom for ever in the immortal lay. 


It is said that Lord Wensleydale, after having perused the fore- 
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going poem, took up his pen and on the spur of the moment 
composed the subjoined couplet : 


I'll bet a thousand pounds, and time will show it, 
That this stout tree survives the feeble poet. 


And now it is time to draw this article to a close. As we do so 
the brilliant company of which we have spoken recedes from view 
one by one, leaving us the conviction that the age which knew them, 
and Holland House, was a great, a very great age ; that there were 
giants of erudition in those days, giants both of intellect and of 
industry, and forcing us to confess that of all, or nearly all, we, on this 
side of the millennium at any rate, shall never be permitted to see 
their like again. 

WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 
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THE HIDDEN HOARD. 


HERE is not a word thou hast ever said, 
There is not a glance of thine, 
There is not a tear thou hast chanced to shed, 
That I have not by stealth made mine, 
And hoarded away for the wintry day 


When thy love shall have ceased to shine ! 


Now that I bask in thy smiles galore, 
And song in thy least breath find, 
I never need gaze on that furtive store 
Deep down in my heart enshrined ; 
But summer’s delight will one day take flight, 


And then, for the bleak, bleak wind! 


In the season of sorrow, and waste, and wrack, 
When all shall seem doomed to wane, 

That long-cherished hoard shall my heart not lack, 
Tho’ naught, beside it, remain ; 

But with glamour-lit eyes, poring over each prize, 


I shall dream that thou lov’st again! 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 





PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE past weeks have been fairly rich in performance. They 

boast the creation of a new part by Mr. Tree, the production 

of a new play by Mr. Carton, and the reappearance upon the 

London stage of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal after an absence of nearly 
four years. 

“ Hypatia” at the Haymarket is not a deeply interesting play, 
but it has elements of success. It has had the assistance of a 
great archeological painter to assure a faithful representation of 
Alexandria in the days of Cyril ; it affords Miss Julia Neilson many 
opportunities for looking beautiful ; and it gives Mr. Beerbohn Tree 
the chance of, as it were, feeling his way to a possible, and even 
probable, presentation of “The Merchant of Venice.” I do not 
think the author of the play did very wisely in following Kingsley at 
all, if he was not prepared to follow him farther and fare better. The 
novel is dramatic enough; it contains certain very dramatic 
characters which Mz. Ogilvie has ignored. Raphael has gone, and 
gone, too, is Pelagia the dancing-girl ; gone are the G@ths who 
might have played so brave a part in the business. In fact, a 
better play might be made out of what Mr. Ogilvie has left than of 
what he has taken. Not that Mr. Ogilvie’s work is without merit 
and promise. His language is occasionally inflated and inappro- 
priate. It is surprising to hear a young monk fresh from the desert 
describe the ringed hands of .\lexandrian youth as hands “that 
gleam with jewelled lightnings.” His metaphors are not always of 
the aptest, as when he makes Cleon call someone a weasel who 
comes to spy out our counsels and bear false witness against us—a 
complication of duties too heavy for any ordinary weasel to endure. 
But in spite of such blemishes the play moves along with a certain 
vigour, and it has the great merit of giving Mr. Tree opportunities 
for some very powerful acting. In his hands the old Jew Issachar 
adds one more brilliant picture to the lengthening gallery of Mr. 
Tree’s living characterisations. It is a fine performance in itself ; 
but it is most valuable for its promise of the Shylock that Mr. Tree 
ought one of these days to give us. 
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T is a pity that “Robin Goodfellow” was not produced before 
“Liberty Hall,” for, with all its attractive qualities, it seems to 
be a retrogression, not an advance upon the piece now being 
played at the St. James’s Theatre. I believe, indeed, that it was 
written before “ Liberty Hall ;” nay, more, chat it was written before 
“ Lady Bountiful,” with which it has one or two points of resem- 
blance, most notably in the character of the selfish rogue of a father. 
The story of “ Robin Goodfellow” is the slenderest story ; based 
upon a series of very improbable results arising from a very 
improbable deception. ‘The title, too, is something of a misnomer, 
for there is little reason shown as the play progresses why the pet 
name of “ Robin Goodfellow ” should have been applied to a young 
man who does nothing whatever to suggest goodfellowship, and who 
only makes himself conspicuous by somewhat unamiably proposing 
to the wrong girl, and then even more unamiably trying to edge her 
out of the engagement. But these defects do not seriously lessen 
the charm of Mr. Carton’s play, a charm that ail must feel who can 
make-believe a little and can delight in delicate dialogue. There is 
need for a little make-believe ; but so much should be readily con- 
ceded to so attractive an author as Mr. Carton. ‘Take the play asa 
modern fairy tale with a scheming father instead of a wicked wizard ; 
accept the device of a letter with a double meaning as a substitute 
for the incantation of an Arabian tale ; take the complication for 
granted, and all will be well. 

In “Robin Goodfellow” two of the members of the Garrick 
company are happy in being provided with parts that enable them 
to make the best use of their fine talents—Miss Kate Rorke and Mr. 
John Hare. Miss Rorke has gained of late a high reputation for 
the interpretation of parts to which the adjective “sweet” and the 
adjective “ womanly” are especially and earnestly 2pplied. But she 
has never played with greater sweetness, with more sympathetic 
womanliness, than as the heroine of Mr. Carton’s newest play. 
Looking over the lengthening list of charming women, the daughters 
of contemporary English comedy, that Miss Rorke has created, I 
make so bold as to assert that her latest creation is the best of them 
all—the sweetest, the most womanly, the most sympathetic. Mr. 
Hare’s creation of the selfish father must be accounted one of his 
triumphs. Mr. Hare has travelled far since those days of the 
middle sixties when he was unwilling to create Prince Perovsky. 
The clever actor has grown into the fine artist who plays a part for 
its own sake, and not for the sake of the sympathy it may arouse 
in the emotions of an audience. The central figure of “Robin 
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Goodfellow” is as unsympathetic a rascal as the Roderick Heron 
of “Lady Bountiful.” To say that Mr. Hare acts him as well 
as he acted Roderick Heron is to give praise that it would be 
hard to intensify. Yet the two creations are not in the least alike. 
Common in their meanness, in their selfishness, in their cruel in- 
difference to everything except their own immediate interests, yet 
the two scoundrels remain, thanks to the genius of Mr. Hare, wide 
as the poles asunder. It would be hard to say which is the more 
masterly piece of work. It may be easily said that both are masterly. 

No one else had the opportunity of doing such good work in the 
piece. The subsidiary characters were slight, called for no marked 
display of talent, and the part of the hero was scarcely suited to 
Mr. Forbes Robertson. Mr. Forbes Robertson is to me one of the 
mysteries of the modern stage. He is an actor of very remarkable 
ability. He is endowed by nature with a handsome presence and 
an attractive voice. He has been for years before the London 
public, recognised by all who understand what acting is as one of 
the most gifted and the most capable of our younger men. And 
yet in all this time he has found no one intelligent enough to give 
him the chance of the success that he deserves. Among the many 
people whose passion it is to put money into theatres, and to back 
this actor and that actor, why has no prodigal more intelligent than 
his fellows been found to back Mr. Forbes Robertson? If we must 
have actor-managers, here one would say is the very man. The 
man who played the finest Romeo of our time, whose interpretation 
of the Duke of Buckingham in “ Henry VIII.” was a masterpiece, 
ought to be where he deserves to be, in the highest rank of his 
profession. 


HE most memorable event of the month is the appearance of 

a printed, not an acted, play, the new dramatic work of Henrik 
Ibsen. It is two years since “‘ Hedda Gabler” appeared ; two years 
is the interval that Ibsen now allows himself between one play and 
another play ; the eagerly expected successor to “ Hedda Gabler ” is 
““Bygmester Solness,” which means “ Master-builder Solness.” It 
has not at the time of which I write made its appearance in English, 
in the combined English of Mr. Edmund Gosse and of Mr. William 
Archer, who have, it would seem, composed the differences over the 
translation of “ Hedda Gabler” which raised its ripple of controversy 
in the pages of public prints. I have only seen the piece in its 
Norwegian text, an advance copy of that text having been very kindly 


placed at my disposal by its English publisher. I read it eagerly, 
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heping to find a play that should surpass ‘“ Hedda Gabler,” as 
“‘ Hedda Gabler” surpassed its predecessor ; I closed the book with 
a profound sense of disappointment. This disappointment is not 
shared by some of Ibsen’s admirers. One admirer assures me that 
he regards “‘ Bygmester Solness ” as not only a greater work than any 
of the previous creations of Ibsen, but as greater than the whole of 
them put together. Another and less extreme admirer, the critic to 
whom England owes its first knowledge of Ibsen, did, as I believe, 
experience on a first reading a sense of disappointment; but he found, 
as I understand, that a second reading dispelled that sense of dis- 
appointment, and compelled him to accord to “ Master-builder 
Solness ” a high place in the list of Ibsen’s plays. I am very sorry 
that I cannot agree with either critic. I do not think that “ Byg- 
mester Solness ” is the best of Ibsen’s plays; I do not think that it takes 
any place among the best of Ibsen’s plays. I am writing, of course, 
upon a first impression, deliberately writing upon a first impression. I 
may, after deeper study, change my mind, but I feel bound, before- 
hand, to record the opinion which a single reading gave me of a play 
which I approached with the warmest hope, with the keenest expect- 
ation. To begin with, it seems certain that “ Bygmester Solness ” 
is an allegory. As far as a personal prejudice or a personal 
predilection may be permitted to enter into a criticism of a work of 
art—and it is often impossible wholly to eliminate either factor—I 
have a dislike to allegories, whether they take the form of the 
“‘ Hypnerotomachia ” or the form of the “ Faerie Queen.” I for one 
am disappointed to find that the successor to the fine realism of 
“Hedda Gabler” is an allegory, an autobiographical allegory, 
rendered all the more irritating by being cast in a form which at first 
suggests a realistic study of life. It was Mr. Gosse who first hazarded 
the speculation that the allegory concealed the life and aspirations 
and achievements of Ibsen himself, a speculation which has since 
received the seal of authority from Ibsen’s lips. 

The play opens with every prospect of proving an interesting 
drama. The scene is in the house of Master-builder Solness. Ina 
designing-room at the back, Knut and Ragnar Brovik, father and 
son, work at drawings. In front, Kaja Fosli, who is betrothed to 
Ragnar, writes in a ledger. To her enters Solness, whose appearance 
and attire are described with the elaborate minuteness that was so 
remarkable in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.” The colour of his hair, the colour 
of his clothes, the colour of his hat, are all decisively indicated. From 
the moment of his entry it is plain that there is some relationship 
between Kaja and Solness which has to be kept secret from Knut 
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and Ragnar. Here the unsuspicious reader may think that the secret 
of the story is to be found. He will be undeceived. Solness simply 
exercises a hypnotic influence over Kaja in order that he may keep 
Ragnar in his office. Ragnar isa youth of ability ; Solness fears him 
as a possible rival in building, so Solness wants to hold him back, 
and, by discouraging his efforts and chaining him to his service, to 
keep him down. The dread of rivalry haunts Solness. He cries 
aloud that one day the younger generation will come knocking at 
his door, and then “Saa er det slut med Bygmester Solness ”—“ All 
will be up with Master-builder Solness.” Just as he says these words 
a very theatrical effect occurs. There is a knock at the door and 
Hilde Wangel comes in—nominally Hilde Wangel, the Hilde Wangel 
of “The Lady from the Sea,” but, to my thinking, in no artistic sense 
the possible development of Hilde Wangel. From this moment the 
rest of the play is practically a duologue between Solness and Hilde. 
For page after page these two talk to each other. From this moment 
the possible play ends and the allegory begins. When Hilde was a 
little girl it seems that Solness went to the place where she lived to 
build a church, and there was a festival when the church was com- 
pleted, and Solness climbed to the top of the scaffolding and hung 
a wreath on the vane. The little Hilde seems to have fallen fan- 
tastically in love with the master-builder. She assures Solness that 
he kissed her passionately, that he promised that she should be his 
princess when she grew up, that he would come for her in ten years, 
like a troll, and carry her off to a fairy kingdom of Applesinia. 
Solness, apparently, has no memory of this marvellous promise ; but 
Hilde, knapsack on back and alpenstock in hand, has come to claim 
it, The existence of a Mrs. Solness, a weak and weary elderly 
woman, seems to be wholly ignored by the Princess of Applesinia. 
Apparently she has determined that Solness is her hero, and that 
he shall be her hero, willy-nilly. All through the second act 
they still talk. Solness tells Hilde at great length the story of 
his life. He comes of a devout peasant stock. Beginning in 
the employment of Knut Brovik, who was an architect, Solness 
soon forced his way to the front, married a woman of wealth, 
and occupied himself chiefly with the building of churches. But 
one day his house, the house which has been part of his wife’s 
inheritance, was burned down. The shock of the fire affected his 
wife’s health, and in consequence caused the death of her little twin 
boys. From that day, though all went well with Solness temporally, 
it went ill with him spiritually. The grounds on which the ruined 
house stood were cut up into building lots, to the great bettering of 
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Solness’s fortune and position. But it darkened his mind. “ Fra 
den dag, bygged jeg nodig kirker ”—“ From that day I built no more 
churches,” he says, “ only homes for human beings ;” a resolve sub- 
sequently modified into building houses with towers tothem. Hilde 
taunts Solness with his weakness, insists that her hero must be robust, 
expresses envy for the happy time when women might be carried off 
by Vikings, and in general behaves in an eccentric, even incoherent 
manner. Her eccentricity and incoherency in the end force Halvard 
Solness, first to set Kaja and Ragnar free to live their own lives and 
then to climb to the top of the tower, which is of course a part of the 
new house he has been building for himself. From that tower he 
falls to the ground and is of course killed, while Hilde in a wild state 
of triumph hears harps in the air and declares that the dead man is 
now indeed “min bygmester” (my master-builder). Such is the 
briefest outline of the play which some of its readers prefer to 
“ Hedda Gabler,” which some of its readers prefer to all the nineteen 
volumes of Ibsen’s published work. I cannot take my place with 
either class. 

As for the allegory, it seems that Solness is Ibsen, that the 
churches he used to build symbolise “Brand” and “Peer Gynt,” 
that the “homes for human beings” mean the social plays, and that 
the houses with towers which represent the master-builder’s latest 
labours represent the later symbolic dramas. ‘This was Mr. Gosse’s 
ingenious interpretation, which we know now to be the correct inter- 
pretation. It adds nothing to the charm of the play as a play, but at 
least it serves to give a meaning to the allegory. Mr. Archer, though 
he regards the allegory as an enormity, is delighted with the play. 
He feels its charm “in the marrow of his bones”; he finds that in 
it ‘‘this master-builder has fashioned that loveliest thing in the 
world—a castle in the air of pure imagination.” I wish that I 
could agree with him. But my impressions of the play were not 
pleasurable impressions, and I do not think that my reverence for 
the genius of a great dramatist should debar me from expressing 
with all due humility my regret. Even if it be taken for granted 
that in “ Bygmester Solness” we have a beautiful allegory, I, for one, 
did not want a beautiful allegory from the man who can write great 
plays. I can only think it a pity that the world has lost the play 
which ought to have surpassed “ Hedda Gabler.” 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 
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Mercy TO ANIMALS. 


HOUGH startling revelations of cruelty to animals are still 
afforded, the lesson of mercy has, in this country at least, 
been learnt. Such instances of the infliction of suffering as now 
and then come up are due to greed rather than savagery. A 
man of miserly disposition starves and overworks his horses, in 
complete oblivion of the fact that the apparent economy is, in fact, 
extravagance and waste. Now and then only some barbarian 
tortures a cat or performs some similar atrocity. In this case public 
sentiment is directly against him, and public feeling is outraged. 
This is a great advance upon what existed a comparatively few years 
ago. When a man flogs a horse he does so with the knowledge 
that his conduct is likely to provoke remonstrance, in presence of 
which he is now cowed and meek, instead of, as at one time, 
abusive. In this respect England, one is glad to think, leads the 
civilised world. How few visitors to Spain or italy have not suffered 
from witnessing the revolting cruelties practised upon beasts of burden, 
and especially upon the donkey! In countries farther north, and 
more advanced in culture and civilisation, the lesson of man’s obliga- 
tion to defend the lower creation is imperfectly learnt, or at least 
imperfectly practised. 


THE INFLUENCE OF “SporRT.” 


S PORT is, of course, the great incentive to brutality. While 

three-fourths of our aristocracy, our legislators, and our upper 
classes generally derive their chief enjoyment from slaughter, a con- 
dition of affairs much higher than that which at present exists is 
scarcely tobe hoped for. With the question of the influence of field 
sports I cannot deal. Game constitutes a not unimportant portion 
of our food supply, and is not easily domesticated. It will be 
cheaper while gentlefolk amuse themselves with its slaughter than 
if we have to engage and pay for professional butchers. The 
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exercise of amateur butchery cannot, however, possibly fail to 
brutalise, to some extent, the feelings. Yet the occupation is not 
confined to the landed gentry, among whom feudal influences still 
prevail. The prosperous lawyer or merchant has a Scotch moor ; 
the successful painter takes a salmon-stream. The instinct of the 
chase of animals in times of peace and of men in time of war 
seems one of the strongest and most deeply rooted of those by 
which our nature is swayed ; and when this is conquered the time 
will restore the Age of Gold or bring with it the Millennium. 


THE SPORTS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


VEN in regard to sport we have mended somewhat. The 
amount of the slaughter is that, no doubt, by which the 
sportsman’s happiness is measured. As means of destruction are 
improved the chance of the quarry is diminished, until the word 
*‘battue ” has to be applied to the proceeding. No pretence survives 
that the pedestrian ramble through autumnal woods is the real 
enjoyment, and that the shooting of a few birds is an occupation as 
well as a contribution to the domestic larder. Here is the complaint 
of the discontented sportsman : “I was badly placed, and did not kill 
more than twenty-five birds in the day.” If, however, we are greedier 
and more sanguinary than our ancestors, we are, at any rate, more 
civilised. A little cockfighting goes on still, and the joy of wit- 
nessing it is the fiercer for the necessity of secrecy. Bull-baiting 
and bear-baiting can scarcely, however, be practised in secret, and 
these things have quite died out among us. Meanwhile I, as a sexa- 
genarian, if such an indiscreet confession is pardonable on the part 
of one who remains the shadow of a name, touch the time when 
incredibly barbarous amusements were indulged in on the sly, 
What do my readers think of the following as an entertainment? 
An owl was fastened on the back of a duck, who was sent off on the 
water. To keep her seat the owl stuck her claws into the back of 
the duck, who, in order to get rid of her strange burden, dived into 
the water. Upon reaching once more the light the owl uttered a 
plaintive too-whoo ! further frightening the duck, who again dived, 
and the process was renewed. Ultimately the owl was drowned. 
I have not seen this performance, which I think I have before men- 
tioned, but have heard the account from my father. Another amuse- 
ment, not less edifying, I have, however, in my childhood witnessed. 
This is to set a cat afloat ina wooden bowl or tub, and then attack her 
with dogs. Puss contrived to scratch the noses of hor assailants, 
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but the tub was generally upset or waterlogged, and then she fell an 
easy prey to her enemies. Not easy is it to conceive of a return to 
these amusements, against which human feeling revolts. There are, 
however, individuals in plenty who would enjoy recreation of the 
kind, and severe penalties have been necessary to prevent our 
golden youth” from the hunting of cats. In olden days a terrier 
was little prized unless he was able, and ready, to kill a cat. 


“ RABELAIS” IN ENGLISH. 


ET one more illustrated edition of “ Rabelais” is an answer, 
final, it is to be hoped, and conclusive, to the challenge of 
English prudery, which sought to deprive the English-reading public 
of the works of one of the profoundest of thinkers and most inspired of 
humorists. Beautiful as is the shape in which the new “Rabelais”! 
is issued to the world, the text is unchanged, consisting simply of a 
reproduction of the first edition of Urquhart and Motteux, which 
forms the basis of every subsequent edition. Nothing, then, is new 
except an erudite and ingenious introduction of M. Anatole de 
Mortaiglon, to all the conclusions of which I am not prepared to 
assent, and the illustrations of M. Chalon. Beautiful and original 
enough are these. They are not, however, destined to supplant in public 
estimation the well known and highly prized designs of Picart, or the 
later and more familiar illustrations of Gustave Doré and A. de 
Robida. In one design at least, however, the difficulty of conveying 
an idea of the size of Rabelais’ giants is surmounted. We have here 
a presentation of ascene inside the mouth of Rabelais, along which a 
knight, armed caf-d-Zie with lance and pennon, is “ pricking,” having 
lost his way. Beyond him rises, like a huge precipice, a single 
tooth. In this case an idea of the dimensions given by Rabelais is 
conveyed. On the whole, however, the notion of attempting to 
realise such huge stature is not to be commended. Were Gargantua 
and Pantagruel of the size indicated, conversation between them and 
ordinary beings would scarcely be conceivable. The safest plan, then, 
in illustrations is to adopt a conventional standard of gianthood, and 
to show Pantagruel and his brood some twice ‘or thrice the size of 
average humanity. Different opinions will be and are expressed as 
to the value of M. Chalon’s designs. My own opinion is eminently 
favourable, and the book, which is in two volumes, constitutes the 
most sumptuous edition of “ Rabelais” that has yet seen the light. 


' Lawrence & Bullen, 
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BOOK-PLATES. 


HOUGH claiming a respectable antiquity as far as regards 
their occasional use, the general employment of book-plates 

is of modern growth. So early as the sixteenth century these marks 
of ownership are found, and through subsequent centuries men of 
high mark exercised their talents in producing them. Among those 
who have designed book-plates, or ex-didris, are Albrecht Diirer, 
Jost Amman, Faithorne, Cipriani, Bartolozzi, Boucher, Gravelot, 
Hogarth, Bewick, George Vertue, and Sir Robert Strange, besides 
many men of subsequent date, as Wm. Bell Scott, Caldecott, 
Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. H. Stacy Marks. The collection of 
book-plates has now developed into what, in spite of Mr. Ruskin’s 
protest, is called a mania. Only within the last couple of 
years has it appealed to a large public. In 1837 the Rev. Daniel 
Parsons published in the “Third Annual Report of the Oxford 
University Archzological and Heraldic Society” what appears to 
have been the first contribution to English knowledge of book-plates. 
This article led to a proclamation by Mr. Parsons of his intention to 
write a History of Book-plates. This scheme remained unfulfilled, and 
it was not until 1880 that “A Guide to the Study of Book-plates,” by 
the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A., now Lord de Tabley, was issued. 
The appearance of this was opportune, and the book itself furnished 
the classification which. subsequent writers are likely to employ. 
The next step was the formation of an Ex-Libris Society, which 
has already done good work, and now numbers some hundreds of 
members. Now comes the popular treatise, “ English Book-plates : 
an Illustrated Handbook for Students of Ex-Libris,” by Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A.,' best known for his work on fencing ; a work 
brimming over with illustrations,’ and supplying such knowledge 
exactly as the young student secks to acquire. So numerous are the 
illustrations to this, that, for general purposes, it will be more useful 
than the more exemplary work of Lord de Tabley. The earliest 
gift-plate of Hildebrand Brandenburg, of Biberach, to the 
monastery of Ruxheim, which is practically the same as a book- 
plate, belongs to circa 1480. Following this comes the book-plate 
of Hector Pomer, last prior of St. Lawrence, Nuremberg, engraved 
from a design of Albrecht Diirer in 1521. Through the various 
stages, ‘Tudoresque, Carolinian, Restoration, Queen Anne, and early 
Georgian style, down till to-day, the illustrations are carried, the 
latest being a fanciful design by Mr. Walter Crane for Mr. Clement 


Shorter. 


* George Bell & Sons, 
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HERALDIC AND OTHER BOOK-PLATES. 


CHIEF interest in book-plates is heraldic, and among 
i collectors there are those who confine themselves to those 
including armorial bearings. Such reserve is, however, scarcely to be 
commended. Many of the views of library interiors, those 
especially which include a portrait of the author seated among his 
books, constitute very desirable possessions. Many beautiful works 
of the kind, some of them not yet reproduced, were designed 
by the late Wm. Bell Scott. One of Lord de Tabley’s book-plates, 
showing an interior with a goodly array of folios, is by that artist. 
Plates in the Chippendale or Rococo style, and the Festoon or later 
Georgian, have also an attraction of their own. To this order belongs 
the book-plate of David Garrick, once common in the market, and 
now altogether inaccessible. Occasionally these have too much of a 
mortuary appearance, that of Charles Dyer, 1800, being nothing more 
than a cinerary urn. The nearest approach to the book-plate is the 
mark which printers and publishers place on their title-pages. Many 
of these are exceedingly pretty and fanciful, not a few of them being 
of a punning or canting description. That affixed by Messrs. Bell & 
Son to Mr. Castle’s volume thus shows a large bell, with the anchor, 
the dolphin, and ornaments employed by the Alduses and other 
printers. For this reason I would recommend an ambitious candi- 
date on the look-out for a book-plate to consult the “ Marques Typo- 
graphiques” of M. L. C. Silvestre (Paris : Adolphe Labitte).: Many of 
these are better even than the designs of emblems which have been 
largely used. Some of those to early chroniclers are delightfully 
curious and quaint. Others, as those of Jehan Pettit, are equally 
artistic and elaborate. The two volumes, which contain over thirteen 
hundred designs, are a complete mine of suggestion. Trade marks 
have also a certain amount of resemblance to book-plates. In the 
case of Hogarth, indeed, some confusion is thus caused. Charles 
Townley used as a book-plate a finely illustrated visiting card, repro- 
ducing the bust known as the Clytie, and some other sculptures. 
The employment of an address card was, of course, the simplest plan 
next to writing a name denoting possession. A whole series of 
rhymes urging the duty of restitution enjoyed currency early in the 
century, the most common and the least complimentary being 

Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner's name. 

It is not every one, or indeed many, who can, on book-plate or 
binding, imitate the magnanimity of Grolier, and speak of a book as 
for himself and his friends. 
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JewisH WiT AND Humour. 


hb OT too successful is, I am disposed to think, Dr. Adler's 

vindication of the Jews from the charge of deficiency in the 
appreciation of humour brought against them by Renan and Carlyle. 
Putting aside, to be subsequently dealt with, one man, I find Dr. 
Adler advancing many stories of dubious authority and still more 
dubious wit. The verse concerning the needle, which has an eye 
and still is blind, and which, while supplying us with raiment, remains 
itself unclad, may pass. The explanation of the wise virgin as to the 
theft of Adam’s rib is on a level with scores of things said by 
maidens in the East. One or two other stories have a certain 
amount of drollery, but nothing of which to boast. When the chief 
Rabbi comes to Heine, however, the case is different. Heine is one 
of the most immortal wits of all time, and if an individual may 
redeem a race, Heine is capable of so doing. Unfortunately Heine’s 
jokes have not seldom a pronounced flavour of free-thought, and 
many of them are made at the expense of the Jews. Both these 
reasons are sufficient to deter Dr. Adler from quoting his best 
things. Dr. Adler would scarcely introduce to a Jewish world 
Heine’s statement that the Jews are now out of favour, in conse- 
quence of recalling to their Creator the time when they were the 
chosen people, which He would rather they forgot. One story, 
however, the saddest and most grimly humorous, recorded con- 
cerning Heine, the Chief Rabbi might, sad as it is, have narrated. 
Heine lay for weeks and months in Paris, dying. For a time he 
was visited and caressed. In time, however, the volatile Parisians 
wearied, and Heine, near the end of his life, sank into a confirmed 
and neglected invalid. Suddenly a visitor was announced, and the 
room was entered by Hector Berlioz, the composer of the “ Damna- 
tion de Faust,” and the husband of Miss Smithson. “Ah!” said 
the all but expiring wit, falling back on his cushion. “TIé is you, 
Berlioz ! you were always original.” If there is a sadder or a wittier 


story than that I should like to be told it. ‘} 
\ SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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